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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


JHE names Gregorian Chant and 

| Solesmes have become so closely 

© associated that church musicians 

/ spontaneously think of them 
simultaneously. Gregorian Chant 

is the traditional Chant of the 

Catholic Church. It is the truly 

devotional music or prayer melody of the early 
Christian centuries. Because St. Gregory the 
Great, a spiritual Son of St. Benedict and a 
Pontiff of the Holy Roman Church, did so much 
to foster this Chant it has come to be called 
Gregorian Chant. It is used in the Holy Mass 
and in all the other liturgical functions that em- 


ploy melodies. 
Solesmes Abbey is a Benedictine Abbey in 


Western France. Ever since the time of Dom 
Gueranger the Monks of Solesmes have shown 
more than an ordinary devotion to the sacred 
’’ wrgy of the Church and more especially still 
. Gregorian Chant. Admirably loyal to the 
ler that developed a St. Gregory the Great, 
.cy have heeded the Benedictine precept: “Let 
nothing be preferred to the Work of God.” By 
this “Work of God” we understand the total of 
the liturgy of the Church, the collective and of- 
ficial praise and worship ‘of God on earth. By 
their profound and prolonged study of the 
Chant the Benedictine Monks of Solesmes have 
rendered a beautiful service to Holy Mother 
Church. The latest fruit of their labors has 
just matured. It is the new “Antiphonale Mon- 
asticum.” Benedictine Monks and Nuns all over 
the world will become acquainted with this 
work, and will learn to treasure this most valu- 
able of all chant books. 


However, few persons will stop to think of 
the vast amount of work that was required to 
produce this new “Antiphonale.” The writer 
of these lines lately enjoyed a visit to Solesmes 
Abbey where he met some of the Monks who 
were the makers of this book. In the room of 
paleographs he was surrounded by the many 

anuscripts and photostatic copies of manu- 
Scripts that connect this new book with the 
early Church. 


Nearly fifty years ago Dom Mocquereau of 
Solesmes, a man of highest authority on chant 
in the last centuries, began to collect the mate- 
rial that was needed for the “Antiphonale 
Monasticum.” Dom Mocquereau died five 
years ago, in 1930. His co-laborers and his 
disciples carried on his work. They continued 
to collect chant paleographs. These they ana- 
lyzed to find the most authentic and the most 
ancient music of Mother Church. Ultimately 
about one hundred sets of manuscripts or paleo- 
graphs were used for study. Of these there 
were from twenty to thirty that were classed 
as more valuable than the rest. Of these best 
manuscripts the tenth century Antiphonale of 
Bl. Hartker of St. Gall was chosen as the basis 
of the new “Antiphonale Monasticum.” 


Dom Joseph Gajard, O. S. B., was the man 
who directed the work. The seven past years 
of his life were devoted almost exclusively to 
the making of this modern-ancient book. He 
had in all as many as fifteen confreres to assist 
him during the course of the work. Onto large 
sheets of paper were transcribed with pen and 
ink the notes and neums that only a chant 
scholar could decipher in the paleographs. First 
the words of an Antiphon were written across 
the top of a blank sheet of paper. Beneath 
these words were copied the notes from the 
Hartker Antiphonale; then in order were 
copied beneath these the notes of other manu- 
scripts. This vast page of notes made it pos- 
sible to discover the most universally used 
melody for any given Antiphon. This was the 
aim of the Solesmes Monks: to find the most 
authentically traditional melody by eliminating 
chant melodies that were merely local to one or 
the other place. Only the most universally used 
melodies were sought. Antiphon after Antiphon 
was thus transcribed and analytically studied 
till high stacks of closely written large papers 
had accumulated. From these were selected the 
antiphonal and other melodies that now fill the 
thirteen hundred pages of the finished publica- 
tion. 


(Turn to page 59) 
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AA Pair of English Martyrs 


Bishop and Cardinal John Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More, Layman and sometime Chancellor of England, 
died in 1535, beatified by Leo XIII, 1886, to be canonized 
by Pius XI, May, 1935. 

HEN, at the beginning of this year, the 

process of canonization of the two 
Blessed Martyrs was inaugurated, the Holy Fa- 
ther dispensed with the usual formalities of 
examining miracles wrought at their interces- 
sion and of proving that they had possessed the 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity 
and the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, 
fortitude, and temperance in a heroic degree. 
This meant that it was enough to have invin- 
cible proofs of their having died for the true 
faith in order to declare them infallibly as 
Saints for general veneration. Yet that great 
grace of martyrdom was bestowed on these two 
heroes not as a sudden and unexpected gift, but 
it was, as our Holy Father, Pius XI, said, “the 
fruit of long and sustained effort, of slow pa- 
tience in well-doing.” In studying these we 
shall see that they were Saints even apart from 
the supreme sacrifice of their blood in the cause 
of the true faith and God’s Church. Whilst 
we may not have the call to imitate their mar- 
tyrdom, there is much in their lives which in 
our humble way we might try to imitate and 
thus glorify God and honor these newly canon- 
ized Saints in deed. 

Saint John Fisher was born probably in the 
year 1469 at Beverly, a former episcopal city 
in Yorkshire. His early years fell into the ter- 
rible period of the war of the Roses, that is, of 
the struggle between the ducal houses of York 
and Lancaster for the kingship of England. 
The last Lancaster king, the saintly Henry VI, 
was at his birth the prisoner of the first York 
king, Edward IV, and died a secret and myste- 
rious death in the year 1471. When Edward 
died in 1483, his brother Richard, Earl of Glou- 
cester, made himself king and had the two 
young sons of his brother imprisoned and then 
murdered. Richard III enjoyed his ill-gotten 
throne only two years, when a conspiracy of 
the nobles called back from exile Henry, the 
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Earl of Richmond, who on the father‘s side was 
of the Welsh Tudor family, but through his 
mother, Lady Margaret, a descendant of the 
Lancasters. After some sanguinary battles, in 
which Richard lost many of his followers and 
finally his life in 1485, his opponent was pro- 
claimed king Henry VII on the battlefield of 
Bosworth. Thus the first sixteen years of Saint 
John were filled with civil wars, which were 
accompanied by slaughter, executions, devasta- 
tion of the country, and followed by robberies, 
murders, and general lawlessness. 


In the meantime, up to 1483, John received 
his early education at a grammar school at- 
tached to the collegiate church at Beverly. His 
good Latin style and his neat handwriting in 
later years testify to the good grounding and 
the encouragement to study which he received 
there. When fourteen years old, he received a 
scholarship at Cambridge University, where he 
continued his Latin and general studies, gradu- 
ated, 1487, Bachelor, and 1491, Master of Arts. 
Immediately he was elected a fellow of his col- 
lege, which position gave him an opportunity 
of leading a life of study and a title for his 
ordination as a priest. A few years later he 
became Principal of his college. After he had 
reached the rare degree of Doctor of theology 
in 1501, he was chosen Vice Chancellor of the 
University, and in 1504, Chancellor, without 
the obligation of constant residence. All 
through his life he took the greatest interest 
in this University, introduced in 1511 again the 
study of Greek for the better understanding of 
the New Testament, and he promoted the 
foundation, enlargement, and better endow- 
ment of several colleges. 


It would be a great mistake to think that he 
was merely an ardent scholar. All these efforts 
were directed to one great end, namely, to pro- 
vide for the education of a well instructed and 
pious clergy, which for a long time had been 
made impossible through foreign and civil 
wars, several devastating epidemics and great 
poverty in many circles. His great helper here- 
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in was the mother of king Henry VII, Lady 
Margaret of Richmond and Derby, who devoted 
her large private fortune to this good work as 
well as to the endowment of professors of 
theology and preachers. It speaks well for her 
piety and that of Dr. Fisher that she chose al- 
ready in 1502 the comparatively young profes- 
sor as her confessor, which position he held un- 
til her death, also after he had become a bishop 
in 1504, at the age of 35 years. 

That this eminently learned, pious, and zea- 
lous priest, who was also the confessor of the 
king’s mother, should become a bishop, was 
looked upon as a matter of course. Yet he did 
not owe it to the recommendation of his noble 
penitent, as might be expected. On the con- 
trary, in a letter still extant, the king asks his 
mother’s consent to her confessor’s presenta- 
tion as a bishop. The king had just recovered 
from a serious illness, during which his con- 
science had reproached him that he had often 
asked the Holy Father for the appointment to 
bishoprics of some clerics simply because they 
served or had served him well as councillors, 
ambassadors, or officials, without any regard to 
their piety and theological learning. Now he 
wanted to make amends in proposing Dr. 
Fisher, and this for no other reason than “for 
his great and singular virtue, his talents and 
wisdom, and his virtuous living.” He hopes 
that this promotion will encourage others also 
to live virtuously and to imitate his example 
of zeal and industry. All the other testimonies 
we possess as to the new bishop’s character 
agree with that of the king. 

As might be expected, he became in the full- 
est sense the good shepherd of the Diocese of 
Rochester. This was, after Canterbury, the 
oldest English see, founded by Saint Augustine 
himself. But it was at the same time the small- 
est and the poorest bishopric, and for nearly 
all its bishops it was the stepping-stone to a 
richer and more honorable see. Yet, as John 
said, he would never “leave his poor spouse for 
the richest widow in England.” He preferred 
to have few souls and but little money, because 
it would then be more easy for him to give an 
account for them at the judgment seat of God. 
He spent his available money on his books, the 
house of God and on the poor, and regretted 
that he had to entertain so many foreign cour- 
tiers and ambassadors on their way from the 
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coast to London, who claimed his hospitality. 
He personally visited the sick even in quarters 
which by their odor and uncleanness were un- 
bearable for his companions, and usually left 
some alms behind. His study, in which he 
spent nearly all his spare time when at home, 
was so draughty that Erasmus, the famous 
scholar, said he could not abide with it for three 
hours without becoming ill, and after one visit 
would not again stay in that house. As the Bish- 
op, being also a Privy Councillor of the king, 
was often called to London and sent on embas- 
sies, he made time for prayer and study by ris- 
ing very early after a few hours of sleep; and 
after assisting through a window at the office 
of Matins said in the adjoining cathedral and 
celebrating holy Mass, he found time in the 
early morning to study theology, especially 
from the works of the Fathers, and to write his 
books. He went around his diocese regularly 
and visited all his parishes, never omitting to 
preach the work of God, a work at that time 
not customary among the English bishops. He 
proceeded with great strictness against lax and 
scandalous priests, and when rebukes and pen- 
ances did not cure them, he deposed them from 
their charge. Being learned, zealous, and elo- 
quent, the holy Bishop was often asked and 
found time to preach also outside his diocese, 
even before the king and his mother. At the 
instigation of the latter he had his ten sermons 
on the seven Penitential Psalms printed in 1509. 
They are the first printed sermons in English 
and had in 1529 reached the sixth edition. In 
1914, they were reprinted in modern spelling by 
the Manresa Press and Herder, London, and are 
still suitable for spiritual reading. 

The earnest Prelate preached with great 
straightforwardness not only to the people and 
to the court, but also to his brother bishops. 
At that time the higher clergy, being often at 
court and holding secular offices, exhibited 
usually great extravagance in dress, large 
trains of followers, furniture and living, and 
this chiefly out of ecclesiastical revenues which 
the king had procured for them. In a meeting 
at which Cardinal Wolsey, one of the chief of- 
fenders, was present, Bishop Fisher blamed the 
episcopal body for this unsuitable pomp by 
which scandal was given to the rest of the 
clergy and to the laity, and by which the goods 
(Turn to page 46) 
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The Lovely Enigma 


CHAPTER 3 


rT 3 ISS Aline Randall, this is my grand 
nephew by law, Laurence La Claire.” 

Mrs. Mason was about to continue when 

Laurence said, 

“Oh—the governess. 
guest.” 

Aline’s heart gave the first pang of hurtful- 
ness. She was not his equal in his eyes. Well, 
she consoled herself, if he were that kind of 
young man she didn’t want to be considered his 
equal in his eyes, for in her own mind she was 
his superior in character and broadmindedness. 

“Children, this is your new Aunty. Aline, 
this older one is Dan and the younger is Dick.” 
Aside to Aline, “They wouldn’t understand your 
being anything but an Aunty.” Mrs. Mason 
cast a pained look at Laurence. 

“I’m really pleased to know you, Miss 
Randall. Guess you'll be taking part of my 
job away—being with the kids.” Then he sat 
down. 

“T shall love it,” murmured Aline. She was 
still angry with him for his attitude. Now he 
was merely being partly like a gentleman. 

“Booiffull Anty,” gurgled the youngest curly 
head, Dick. 

Aline blushed. Laurence condescended a 
searching appraisal of her face. Mrs. Mason 
was well pleased with the baby’s remark. 

“Aunty what?’ Inquired Dan. 

“Aunty Aline, Dan,” Aline replied sweetly. 

“Will you take us swimming this afternoon, 
Aunty Aline?” Dan asked. 

Aline turned quickly to Mrs. Mason, who re- 
plied, “You have full charge, my dear.” 

“Yes, we'll go swimming this afternoon. 
How far is it, dears?” 

“Not far. Will you need help perhaps?” 
Laurence was heard from. 

“I can manage. Thank you very much 
though, Mr. La Claire.” 

“Two little ones aren’t easily looked after in 
water,” he insisted. 


I thought you were a 


Amedea Patricia Bortolotti 
“I gave swimming lessons at college. I’m 
sure I’ll keep them safe.” 

“How lovely!” Mrs. Mason was radiant. 
Aline was sure of herself. 

The luncheon continued, with now and then a 
question from the eating children. 

“You'll find Chicago thrilling after Du- 
buque,” remarked Laurence. 

“TI was very happy in Dubuque,” Aline smiled 
back at him. 

“Perhaps you are very easily pleased?” he 
suggested. 

“Where one loves and is loved by the major- 
ity, where one feels at ease and at home, one 
usually is happy,” Aline philosophied. 

“No, that isn’t quite enough. One has to 
have a goal, a big interest point,” argued Lau- 
rence. 

“And one cannot have lost that big point,” 
added Mrs. Mason. 

“One shouid make an interesting goal for 
himself by studying his personality adequately. 
One who has lost the interesting point by no 
fault of hers but by God’s Will should try to 
find what other point God might want her to 
seek and find interest in.” Aline was astound- 
ed at her daring and suddenly added, “I beg 
your pardons!” 

“My dear, that’s great. You must feel free 
to answer as you think when with me.” Mrs. 
Mason was all kindness. 

“Shoot away if it’s I who seems the monster 
of forbiddance.” 

“Thank you both. You are most kind.” Aline 
noticed Dan half reach for a sugar cookie and 
passed him one and helped his hand get it. 

“Did you ever lose anything you loved very 
much?” asked Mrs. Mason. 


“Not exactly lost anything, but was separat- 
ed from those I love, with a knowledge that all 
those youthful and college days were ended.” 

“Are they ended?” 

“Yes, Mr. La Claire; 
now—or trying to be!” 

“Your loved ones?” 


I’m a business woman 
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“Just like mother and father to me. But of 
course I’ll see them again. Just a second, 
Dick, I’ll help you get that.” Aline moved over 
to Dick and held his glass of milk for him. 


“Booiffull Anty.” The curly headed child 
looked at her. 

“Booiffull little man,” Aline answered kiss- 
ing his golden curls. 


“I wanna go play in the yard!” 
“Me too!” 
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“She’s only about forty six; but her sorrow 
turned her brown hair to white some years ago, 
Mr. Renneau says. He’s not like her at all; 
he’s rather a silent type of person, very dig- 
nified too. He’s most devoted to his sister.” 

“IT met him; he seeemd dignified.” Aline was 
not inclined to talk. She was thinking that 
Laurence would be one to observe conventions 
—and she was not a guest but a governess. 

After all, wasn’t it true? 








Aline hesitated, then, 
“Run along, but stay off 
the streets and stay in the 
yard. Don’t forget to 
come back to get ready 
for swimming.” 

“T have a card party to 
attend this afternoon for 
the benefit of the Missions. 
You will excuse me?” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Ma- 
son.” 

“You can inquire about 
anything of the servants. 
I will see you at dinner at 
seven.” Mrs. Mason smiled 
and left. 

“Will you pour me an- 
other cup of tea and have 
one with me?” Asked 
Laurence. 

“Yes, of course.” But 
Aline was not inwardly at 
ease. After all, she was a 
maid, a governess. This 
was very strange. Lau- 
rence shouldn’t ask her to 
remain longer than Mrs. 








HRigbt brings out the Stars 
KaTe AYERS ROBERT 


There is nought that day can give us 
With its glamours, glare and light— 
That matches the gorgeous splendor 
That unfolds with the purple night. 
From rhythm of twinkling starlight 
As it plays on the crested seas 
Up, up to the vaulted heaven 
Over myriad silvered trees. 


We drink the beauty of morning 

At the grandeur of noon we reel— 
Stunned at the scheme of creation 

But night has the strongest appeal. 
Then mystery droops around us 

The Angels have lowered the bars— 
We know a beauty compelling 

When the night brings out the stars. 


Then the heart of man enraptured 

Thru moments no words can portray 
Convinced indeed of his kinship 

As the vision holds him in sway— 
In silence the golden fire 

Fills his being .... no more a clod— 
As darkness brings out the starlight, 


So grief draws the soul nearer God. 


She was being hired. He 
didn’t have to treat her as 
a guest, but he needn’t 
have hurt her by so open- 
ly showing her his atti- 
tude of superiority. 

“Let me show you the 
yard and the garden?” 
He suggested. 

“Thank you, I would 
appreciate it.” They arose 
and left the table. 

“That rock garden is 
beautiful,” Aline mur- 
mured once. 

This is the rose gar- 
den,” he broke the silence 
again after ten minutes of 
walking. “Sit down a 
moment. This is our ter- 
restrial paradise in June. 
Mr. Mason paints here at 
times.” Laurence sat on 
the rustic bench. Aline 
sat beside him in silence. 

He cut a red rose and 
gave it to her. She 











blushed and accepted it. 





Mason, but he did. 

“Mrs. Mason is very odd, Miss Randall. She 
is a saint, everyone admits. Some people say 
she’s a little out of her mind because of her 
great sorrow of losing her only baby girl, but 
that isn’t so. She was always the essence of 
sweetness, her husband says. She just believes 
in being very democratic and enjoying people. 
Of course she’s right; but there are conven- 
tions, you know. When conventions hinder 
friendliness, she simply overlooks the conven- 
tions.” 


“She’s lovely—and beautiful.” 


“T say,” he began sud- 
denly, again sitting beside her, “can I come 
swimming with you and the kids this after- 
noon?” 

“Certainly; why ask me that?” 

“You might not have wanted me,” he replied. 

She frowned; then burst forth, “Well, I’m 
not sure I do. But what difference does that 
make? You do not ask permissions from me.” 

“Oh! Don’t pull that line. Of course I have 
to ask your permission to come with you. I 
can’t just come against your will. You’re a 
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lady, with the right to consent or refuse to my 
suggestions.” 

“Am I? Not exactly—not while I’m holding 
my position as governess. I’m being paid to 
care for the children. You are their uncle. You 
most certainly can come with them any time 
whether or not I desire it, like it, or consent to 
it. Why—you made me see this yourself at 
luncheon!” Aline was angry, her blue sincere 
eyes were flashing. She had risen to her feet 
and he was now standing facing her. 

“T say, I’m blamed sorry for that. I admit I 
did. Let’s call it quits and forget that. My 
Aunt Marianne showed me up; _ she’s higher 
than I am by far in the social ladder. I’m a 
nobody beside her. I didn’t really mean all I 
implied. I just slipped. The gang I go with 
would have said things like that. I‘ll go you 
one more: you’re at least earning your keep 
here and being useful; I’m just living here on 
the Mason-Renneau wealth and feeling proud 
about it. I’m sorry, Miss Randall. I’ve got a 
fortune of my own, but I never use it. I just 
play around, doing nothing much of anything, 
kind of flitting through life. I admire you for 
having some purpose about you. Shall we call 
it quits?” 

“Yes. You did hurt me but that was really 
my fault. You may come swimming with us, 
Mr. La Claire, if you like.” Aline sat down 
again. 

“Am I wanted?” He laughed. 

“Yes. How old are the children exactly?” 

“Dan is six and Dick is three. My sister— 
that is, my sister-in-law, John’s wife, is in 
Florida now. She used to teach Dan to read 
and be a gentleman. The kids love their Moth- 
er, Mrs. La Claire.” 

“Didn’t the children have a governess be- 
fore?” 

“No, there was no real need of one. Mrs. 
Mason and their grandmother, Mrs. Renneau, 
and their mother gave them entirely all (and 
more than they needed) consideration. There 
are more servants around this place than are 
half necessary.” 

“When will Mrs. and Mr. La Claire come 
back from Florida?’ 

“In September or October.” 

“The children won’t need a governess then?” 
Aline asked half sadly. 
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“For two reasons a governess will still be 
needed: one, Mrs. Mason wants one around as 
an interest to her, someone else to love and be 
interested in; secondly, because there’ll be an- 
other little La Claire and that little La Claire 
will devour lots of the mother’s, grandmother’s, 
and aunt’s time. Ever taken charge of little 
ones before?” 

“No, but I had a grand course in Child Psy- 
chology. I know the importance of training 
the child self, especially between three and six 
years of age. That old saying ‘the child is fa- 
ther to the man’ is psychologically true. You 
see, personality is built up of six selves. Per- 
sonality is the expression outwardly of those 
inner selves. The most important of these six 
is the child self. It creeps out the most often. 
It should be unselfish, lovable, enthusiastic, in- 
terested in things, optimistic, humble, co-opera- 
tive, and joyous. If the child self is spoiled, 
say by giving the child his own way, it’s very 
hard, almost impossible, to build the education 
self, the social self, the business self, or any of 
the other two selves of the child. You see, a 
whole personality can be ruined for a person by 
others. That’s why the education of children 
is so important.” She paused, then added with 
a happy laugh, “For further information see 
note book on character education and on child 
psychology or read ‘Psychology of Childhood’ by 
Swift. Well, Mr. La Claire, I think I better 
unpack a bit more before the afternoon swim.” 

“Just between you and me—Aline and Lau- 
rence—yes?” He asked. 

“All right—it’s better example for the chil- 
dren I think.” She half wished it might con- 
tinue before the Renneaus, Masons, and La 
Claires, but her sense of proportion or unpro- 
portion showed her its difficulties. 

(To be continued) 


A fact not to lose sight of while reading the 
holy Gospel: These narratives are historically 
no less certain than the existence and the ex- 
ploits of a Caesar or a Napoleon. They are 
infinitely more valuable and eternally more im- 
portant. 


The love of Jesus Christ finds its highest per- 
fection and produces the most abundant fruits 
in Holy Communion.—Ven. Pere Eymard. 
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Philosophy--- Pagan Ethics 


Gabriel Verkamp, O. S. B. 


THICS is a science which teaches man 

where and how to find happiness. It gives 
an answer to two important questions, viz., 
1) what constitutes the highest good of man? 
and 2) how can this highest good of man be 
realized? The highest good of man can be con- 
sidered objectively and subjectively. Objective- 
ly considered, the highest good of man is a 
good which makes man happy. Subjectively 
considered, the highest good of man is the hap- 
piness of man which was caused by the objec- 
tive highest good. 


The Christian knows that the highest good 
of man is God, who makes man happy. He 
has learned this truth from his religion. His 
religion, moreover, has taught him how this 
highest good may be realized, viz., by the prac- 
tice of virtue, i.e., by doing good and avoiding 
evil. From his religion the Christian has also 
learned what things are good and what things 
are bad. A thing is good if it helps him to 
come nearer to God; otherwise it is bad. 

The pagans, too, realized that they were 
striving for happiness. A knowledge of this 
fact gave rise to the questions mentioned above, 
i.e., where and how to find happiness. In this 
article we shall consider how some of the pa- 
gans philosophized on these matters. In some 
instances it is not a purely philosophical specu- 
lation, but doctrines are introduced that are 
taken from their religion. 


An early group of philosophers, known as 
the Pythagoreans, maintained that the supreme 
good of man is to become godlike. This is ac- 
complished by practicing virtue. Virtue, they 
say, is harmony. Through harmony the lower 
nature of man is subordained to the higher 
nature of man. Harmony is obtained through 
knowledge and by the practice of asceticism, 
music, and gymnastics. 

This ethical system was derived from their 
religion. They believed in the immortality of 
the soul. The soul, however, must be entirely 
pure in order to enjoy perpetual happiness in 
the future life. For this reason good must be 
done and evil avoided in this life. In this way 


they came to the notions of virtue and vice. 

Democritus proposed a theory of happiness 
which started the science of ethics among the 
Greeks. He says that happiness consists in 
“cheerfulness and well-being, a right disposi- 
tion and unalterable peace of mind.” Happiness 
is not to be found in any external things. 
“Happiness and unhappiness do not dwell in 
herds nor in gold: the soul is the abode of the 
Divinity.” Democritus thinks that happiness is 
difficult of attainment. 


The philosophy of Socrates centers almost 
exclusively around ethics. He was the first to 
show a scientific connection between ethics and 
philosophy in general. According to Socrates 
there is an intimate connection between man’s 
moral conduct and his speculative knowledge. 
He says that the will in all its acts is moved by 
the desire for good, and, in fact, always wants 
the best good. 

Since wills are always moved by the best 
good and since the best objectively can only be 
one, the question arises as to how it happens 
that different men seek the highest good in 
different things. According to Socrates this 
disagreement comes from ignorance. In prac- 
tice the will always and necessarily wants that 
which the intellect judges to be the best good. 
It never happens that a person theoretically or 
speculatively judges a thing to be the best and 
practically acts otherwise. But the intellect 
can err and that is why different people seek 
good in different things. Sin, therefore, is 
nothing but a speculative error. Hence Soc- 
rates thought that wisdom and moral goodness 
are inseparably connected. 

What is the supreme good of man, objectively 
considered, according to Socrates? Since Soc- 
rates admits that the soul is immortal, we must 
see what, according to him, is the supreme 
good of man in this life and in the next life. 
Is the supreme good of man in this life and in 
the next the same, or do we have a different 
supreme good in this life, another in the next? 
Although Socrates does not answer these ques- 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Comrades of the Mamertine 


éé OLD there, Pompo! What’s the latest 

from Greece?” Pompo, a young sol- 
dier, halted his quick steps across the Via Tri- 
umphalis to stare at his fellow Pretorian. 

“No time for gossip now, Camillus: 
Caesar’s message to the prefect.” 

“By the gods, Pompo, let cranky Tegellinus 
wait. Come on, here’s Tullius Malleus. His 
ears and mine itch for Greek gossip.” 

Pompo tried to withdraw his arm from his 
friend. “Camillus, let me go! At the second 
watch I’ll see you both in 
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“You mean that short, skinny fellow with 
the big voices?” suggested Camillus. 

“That’s him,” continued Pompo. “Well, 
Orestes had the gall to out-sing Nero at the 
Isthmian Sports. When the mob’s applause 
died down I looked at the emperor. He was 
shaking so with fury that I thought he would 
roll himself along the race track as he did last 
year in the colosseum when the rabble booed 
him. I heard him bellow to Masgaba, the 
wrestler, ‘Strangle that fellow!’ and the mob 

that cheered Orestes looked 





front of the baths.” ~— 

“No you don’t, by Bac- 
chus! Into this wine shop 
here, Pompo, and over some 
of Caupo’s, the wine ven- 
der’s red wine we'll hear 
you out.” 

Pompo, with a furtive 





Over a cup of wine— 


A greasy wine seller— 


A little gold— 


on in silence while the 
| wrestler choked the life out 
of the Greek singer.” 

“The furies take the 
beast!” growled Tullius, 
casting a disgusted look at 
Caupo the wine vender who 
{ was rubbing his greasy 








look up the Via, walked be- 
tween his two comrades into the wine shop. 

“If Tegellinus—” 

“Forget Tegellinus,” growled Tullius. “The 
very thought of that old sneak prowling around 
the gardens of Nero gives me the creeps.” 

“Don’t worry,” added Camillus sc. ‘tly, look- 
ing carefully around the dimly :.szhted wine 
shop; “That old rascal wouldn’t trust his 
precious carcass this far away from the pal- 
ace.” 

“Careful, Camillus,” cautioned Pompo. “The 
prefect has his spies everywhere. A Roman’s 
life is less safe now than when the imperial 
Butcher himself is at home.” 

“Righto,” agreed Tullius. “But, ye gods, 
man, tell us of Nero’s latest triumphs. Has 
he charmed the Athenians with that cow’s voice 
of his?” 

Pompo leaned forward eagerly, his caution 
partly forgotten. The gods knew he had no 
love either for Nero or his creature, Tegel- 
linus. Why should he care? 

“Charmed them—and how! Remember 
Orestes, the Greek singer who played here in 
Edipus last year?” 


hands in fawning servility 
close to their table. The old vender’s alertness 
escaped the Pretorian, but as Tullius looked 
away, Caupo grinned evilly, and shuffled off, 
rubbing his hands. 


“After that” continued Pompo, “the con- 
tests became attempts on the part of Nero’s 
rival musicians to let themselves be beaten 
gracefully. Everywhere Nero met with forced 
applause of the rabble, applause insured by 
the presence of drawn Roman swords. Yet our 
magnificent Beast smirked and blushed as if 
the poor louts meant it.” 


“Gods, that such a monster should rule Ro- 
mans!” groaned Tullius. “If some—” 


His reflection was cut short by a hail from 
the doorway, and the company welcomed an- 
other Pretorian to its circle. 

“‘What’s this, comrades, a plot for the down- 
fall of Rome?” laughed Dion Cassius, the new- 
comer. 

“Not quite,” corrected Pompo. “Just airing 
our ideas of Rome’s bloody musician.” 

“Would to the gods that some spunky patriot 
would rid us of the musician and his crew,” 
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muttered Cassius cautiously. “On only one 
thing do I agree with Nero and Tegellinus.” 

“What’s that?” asked Camillus. 

“The renewal of the persecution of these 
renegade Christians. Every dog of this filthy 
sect should be hunted out and fed to 
the Circus lions.” Cassius looked 
sourly around as if he expected to 
see one of the outlawed religion 
prowling in the wine shop. 

“Sorry, Cassius,” remarked Pom- 
po softly; “But that’s where we 
part company. I never could see 
one tenth the evil in these poor 
devils that some Romans find.” 

“And thou too, Pompo?” teased 
Cassius. “When were you baptized ?” 

“O cut it, Cassius,” protested il 
know I’m not a Christian.” 

“Well,” bantered Cassius, “You seem pretty 
well disposed. Comrades, wouldn’t Pompo look 
funny running around the Circus Meximus in 
front of a camelopard?” 

Camillus laughed, and added, “I hear that 
the prefect has condemned to death Paul, the 
Jew of Tarsus. Might go out and see how a 
Christian Jew dies, Pompo.” 

“I might be worse occupied,” rejoined Pom- 
po. “But what’s that noise outside? Sounds 
like the mob booing the golden voice of Nero.” 

The circle rose quickly as violent shouts and 
hisses echoed from the Via. Camillus dropped 
two denarii in the hands of the serving girl and 
followed his comrades into the street. 

“What a sight for sore eyes, Pompo!” 
chuckled Cassius. “It’s that old Christian 
rascal, Peter, in the hands of the soldiers.” 

Pompo ignored the cut. He could not find it 
in his heart to side with Cassius and that boo- 
ing crowd of wretched plebs. His heart, which 
had more of charity in it than the average 
Roman’s, went out to that white haired old 
man, chained like an animal to his armed 
captors. A handful of soldiers kept the rab- 
ble from pressing upon the venerable captive, 
and from tearing the clothes from his body. 

Even a handful of mean Jews walked on the 
outskirts of the pagans, careful even in their 
vile abuse of Peter, not to rub elbows with 
gentile filth. In the distance Pompo noticed a 
timid and sorrowful little group following the 
prisoner. He recognized one of them, Pudens, 


“You 
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a Christian of a powerful senatorial family. He 
half resented the sneering remark of Cassius. 
“Look, there comes that sneaking fool, 
Pudens. He’d better look to his head, and not 
go tracking after a lame old Christian Jew.” 
The unusual procession was turn- 
ing off the Via Triumphalis on a 
short cut to the Mamertine prison, 
the death house for all condemned 
criminals. As Pompo turned ab- 
stractedly to follow his fellow Pre- 
torians, a light touch on his arm 
caused him to look around. It was 
Lydia the daughter of Caupo the 
wine vender. 
“My father bade me give this 
scroll to you. You left it on the 
table in our wine shop.” She handed him the 
parchment bearing the zeal of the emperor. 

Startled, Pompo grasped it eagerly, and 
smiled his gratitude and relief. “Thank you 
very much. Give your father these five denarii 
for his trouble.” 

The girl’s fingers closed on the coins and she 
was gone. Pompo passed his hand quickly over 
the scroll. It was Nero’s message to Tegel- 
linus. The seal was intact. 


Leaving his Pretorian friends, Pompo has- 
tened towards the quarters of Tegellinus, a 
vague fear in his heart that the prefect would 
be displeased. 


Tegellinus had a visitor, and Pompo must 
wait. Nervously he paced up and down the 
hall, gripping the scroll and framing his ex- 
cuses. When he was finally admitted he found 
Tegellinus lone, and only too obviously expect- 
ing him. The prefect was the first to speak. 
To Pompo his words sounded more like a 
judge’s sentence than an officer’s greeting. But 
that was like Tegellinus, cruel and ugly. 


“Welcome, Pompo. You bear Caesar’s mes- 
sage from Athens?’ The prefect reached for 
the scroll, examined, and broke the seal. Fora 
moment he studied the message, but his face 
remained as expressionless as a stone god’s. 
This was like Tegellinus too. Never did he show 
any feeling save in his eyes which bored 
through one like a gimlet. His scrutiny fin- 
ished, he turned these eyes on the imperial mes- 
senger. 

“When did you arrive?” 
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Pompo started into guarded alertness, his ex- 
cuses ready. “At the fifth hour, my lord.” 

“It is now almost noon,” continued the pre- 
fect with deadly deliberation. “Where did you 
stop?” 

“Only for a while at a wine shop to freshen 
myself from the road.” 

“And you dallied almost an hour with an 
imperial message from our lord Nero to his 
prefect. For this, Pompo you will receive fifty 
lashes.” 

Pompo blanched, but consoled himself that it 
could have been worse, remembering his con- 
versation at the wine shop. 

“And—” continued Tegellinus with cruel 
slowness, “you shall wait execution in the 
Mamertine prison for your treasonable chat- 
ter about Lord Nero and his prefect. Pompo, 
Pompo, si tacuisses!” (if you had kept si- 
lence. ) 

Pompo was stunned. He managed to stutter, 
“It’s a—It’s a lie!” 

Tegellinus permitted himself the luxury of 
a smile that resembled a cruel grimace. He 
clapped his hands, and Caupo the wine vender 
stepped from behind a screen, rubbing his 
hands and grinning evilly. 

The prefect watched with satisfaction the 
dismay of Pompo, and then drily added. “You 
know, my dear Pompo, even a greasy wine 
seller may be a loyal friend of Nero, especially 
for a little gold,” and the prefect laid a gold 
piece in the hand of Caupo. The miserable 
creature bowed himself to the ground and 


went out. 
ok aK * * OK 


The Mamertine prison under the Empire, as 
under the Republic, was the detention house 
for those condemned to death. Very old, and 
very horrible was this underground dungeon. 
An opening in the center of the top vault ad- 
mitted light, food, and men to the interior hor- 
rors. Another opening in the floor of the up- 
per dungeon permitted some poor wretches to 
descend by rope to the fetid darkness of the 
lower dungeon called the Tullianum. Sallust, 
an old Roman historian, describes it as a “dark, 
filthy, frightful den, twelve feet under ground, 
walled in, and covered with massive stones.” 

The same hateful day on which he returned 
from Greece, Pompo was scourged and lowered 
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into the black horror of the Tullianum, there to 
await his execution for high treason. 

He lay there chained to an iron ring in the 
wall, tormented by the stench, and almost dazed 
from the severity of the scourging and the loss 
of blood. The “si tacuisses” (if you had kept 
still) of Tegellinus kept ringing in his ears like 
a mocking echo. 

When his eyes grew accustomed to the heavy 
twilight he could see that he was not alone. 
Great was his atonishment to find himself 
chained next to the old man, Peter, whom he 
had seen led along the Via Triumphalis that 
very morning—O so long ago. 

Beside Peter was another old man, shorter 
than Peter, and bald. Afterwards he learned 
that it was Paul of Tarsus, the well known 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

“Poor young man.” It was Peter speaking. 
“What misfortune brings you here?” 

Pompo resented the question, but the kind- 
ness of the venerable Peter touched him, and he 
found himself confiding his whole story to the 
aged prisoner. 

From the captain of the guard, Processus, 
who was a Christian, Pompo learned that Peter 
was the head of the Christian Religion, and 
that Paul, his fellow prisoner was a great mis- 
sionary who had converted whole provinces to 
the Christ in Asia Minor and Greece. 

Pompo found the only alleviation of the in- 
tolerable pain and gloom in the conversation of 
Peter and Paul. Never had he met men so com- 
passionate and solicitous, men so full of love 
for others. Some Romans he knew were kind, 
but most of them were brutally selfish and 
cruel. Even his own friends—but what was 
Peter saying to him? 

“You are going to die on the kalends of 
July, are you not?” 

Pompo assented gloomily: 
than this hole.” 

“Maybe” said Peter kindly. “And you are 
dying for treason. How much better, my dear 
Pompo, to die for the love of Christ?” 

The young man shrugged. “Cui bono? 
(Where’s the advantage?) And what’s the 
difference—I die for hatred of that beast of a 
Nero, and you and Paul die for the love of Him 
whom you call Christ. I die for hate—you two 
die for love. Afterwards it doesn’t matter.” 


(Turn to page 47) 


“Better death 
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Liturgical Colors 


T is not without reason that red is used on 

stop-signs and in general as a sign of dan- 
ger. Enterprising business men have also ex- 
ploited the “‘attention-value” of red, advertising 
themselves and their wares in flaming electric 
signs. 

Yet long before our day of heavy traffic and 
modern advertising the Church had recognized 
the psychological power of color, how it in- 
fluences the mind and heart. To this innate 
power she added a rich and deep symbolism. 
The result is that the liturgical colors speak a 
universal language, by which they point out the 
spiritual, the divine, and the eternal. 

During the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era pure white vestments ornamented 
with black or purple stripes Were used. From 
the beginning of the fourth century the practice 
developed of using a variety of colors. Today 
in the Roman Rite five principal colors are 
used, namely, white, red, green, violet, and 
black. There are also four supplementary 
colors: gold, silver, old rose, and azure or sky- 
blue. Gold and silver often replace white. Old 
rose may be used on the third Sunday of Ad- 
vent, called “Gaudete Sunday” (from the open- 
ing word of the Introit, meaning “Rejoice’”’), 
and on the fourth Sunday of Lent, called “Lae- 
tare Sunday” (from the first word of the In- 
troit, also meaning “Rejoice”). The use of 
azure is restricted to certain parts of Spain for 
Masses of the Immaculate Conception. 


The symbolism of the five vestment colors 
may be stated briefly. White signifies joy and 
glory and also purity and innocence of life. 
Hence it is appropriate for Christmas, 
Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Corpus Christi, 
the feasts of Our Lady, the Angels, and such 
saints as are not martyrs. 

Red is the strongest and most glorious of all 
the colors. As the color of flame, red typifies 
the burning, consuming fire of love for God and 
our neighbor which the Holy Ghost enkindles 
in the heart; as the color of blood, it is em- 
blematic of that heroic love which triumphs in 
a martyrdom of blood. The red color, there- 
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fore, is proper to Pentecost, to the feasts of 
martyrs, and to feasts of the Passion of our 
Lord. 

Green bespeaks hope. Because it holds a 
middle place between the bright and dark 
colors, green is used when there is neither spe- 
cial joyousness nor penitential sorrow, nor the 
profound grief of death. The Church robes her 
priests in green vestments especially in the time 
after Epiphany and Pentecost to show her con- 
fident, vivid hope of our arriving one day at 
the true Promised Land, our Heavenly Country. 

There yet remain the two rather sombre 
colors, violet and black. If we look closely at a 
violet, we can see in its violet color a resem- 
blance to the dark gray of ashes. And like the 
ashes sprinkled on our heads on Ash-Wednes- 
day, violet or purple in the liturgy is a symbol 
of sorrow and penance for sin. Purple vest- 
ments during Advent and Lent remind us that 
it is a time of penance. This color also suits the 
Ember days, vigils, and the rogation days. 
Black, the absence of all light, is in taste when 
the Church would express the absence of the 
light of joy or of life. Robed in black, the 
Church mourns the death of her Divine Spouse, 
the Light of the world, on Good Friday. At- 
tired in black she stands at the grave and at 
the altar, praying and offering Sacrifice for her 
departed children. 

It is the wish of Holy Mother Church that 
her children know of this rich and deep sym- 
bolism of the five liturgical colors; it is her 
wish that when assisting at Holy Mass they 
notice the color of the vestments in order to 
gather from the mere sight of a particular color 
the nature of the feast or of the season of the 
liturgical year. Certainly, nothing could be 
easier to understand than this color-scheme of 
Holy Mother Church. 


Which do you prefer sickness or health? St. 
Teresa says on this point: “Here is our error, 
in not entirely resigning ourselves to the Will 
of our Lord, Who knows what is the best for 
us.” 
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Endorsed (Motion ‘Pictures 


Published by MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
of the INTERNATONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE 


FEATURES 


Suitable for Church Halls, Catho- 
lic Schools, or Family Night Pro- 
grams. 


Baby Face Harrington—Metro 
Cardinal Richelieu—United Artists 
Chasing Yesterday—RKO 

Eight Bells—Columbia 

Florentine Dagger—Warner 
Hoosier Schoolmaster—Monogram 
Les Miserables—United Artists 
Mary Jane’s Pa—First National 
Mister Dynamite—-Universal 

One New York Night—Metro 
Revenge Rider—Columbia 
Strangers All—RKO 

Swell Head—Columbia 

Traveling Saleslady—First National 
The Unwelcome Stranger—Columbia 


SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


The following pictures have re- 
ceived high rating by this Commit- 
tee and are suitable for mature 
audiences but inappropriate for 
church halls and school showings. 
Black Fury—First National 
The Case of the Curious Bride— 

First National 
Circumstantial Evidence—Chester- 
e 


Go Into Your Dance—First National 
Hold ’Em Yale—Paramount 

Mark of the Vampire—Metro 
People Will Talk—Paramount 
Star of Midnight—RKO 

Strauss’ Great Waltz—Tom Arnold 
The Werewolf of London—Universal 


RECOMMENDED PICTURES 
PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


The following pictures, reviewed 
on the Endorsed Lists in the past 
three months by the Motion Picture 
Bureau, are re-listed here for your 
convenience. 


FAMILY AUDIENCE 


All the King’s Horses, Baboona, 
Behind the Evidence, Border Ven- 
ance, Calling All Cars, Captain 
urricane, Car 99, Carnival, Casino 
Murder Case, Charlie Chan in Paris, 
Clive of India, County Chairman, 
Cowboy a i David Copperfield, 
Devil Dogs of the Air, Dog of 
Flanders, Frontier Days, Fugitive 
Lady, The Good Fairy, Gunfire, 
Great Hotel Murder, Hei Tiki, I'll 
Love You Always, In Spite of Dan- 

r, The Iron Duke, Jack Ahoy, Lad- 
ie, Law Beyond the Range, Life Be- 
ins at Forty, The Little Colonel, 
he Lives of a Bengal Lancer, Lily 
of Killarney, Love in Bloom, Maybe 
It’s Love, McFadden’s Flats, Million 
Dollar Baby, Murder on a Honey- 
moon, Naughty Marietta, Night at 
the Ritz, The Night Is Young, 
Northern Frontier, The Nut Farm, 
One More Spring, Outlaw Rule, 
Princess O’Hara, Rainbow Valley, 
Return of Chandu, Roberta, The 
Rocky Mountain Mystery, Ruggles 
of Red Gap, The Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Sequoia, Shot in the Dark, Sons of 
Steel, Square Shooter, Sweepstake 
Annie, Symphony of Living, Texas 
Terror, Tombstone Terror, Under 
Pressure, When A Man’s A Man, 


While the Patient Slept, White Cock- 
atoo, Wings in the Dark, The Win- 
ning Ticket. 


ADULT CLASSIFICATION 


After Office Hours, Behind the 
Green Lights, Best Man Wins, 
Bordertown, Don Quixote, Enchanted 
April, Evergreen, Folies Bergeres, 
Gigolette, The Gilded Lily, Gold Dig- 
= of 1935, The Great God Gold, 

ittle Damozel, It Happened in New 
York, Let’s Live Tonight, Living on 
Velvet, The Man Who Knew Too 
Much, Mississippi, My Heart Is Call- 
ing, Mystery of Edwin Drood, The 
Mystery Woman, A Notorious Gen- 
tleman, Private Worlds, Rendezvous 
at Midnight, Shadow of Doubt, So- 
ciety Doctor, Sweet Music, Transient 
Lady, Vanessa—Her Love Story, 
The Wedding Night, West Point of 
the Air, The Whole Town’s Talking, 
Woman in Red, Women Must Dress. 


FAIR OR POOR PRODUCTIONS 


The films listed herewith and seen 
by our reviewers during the past 
three months were found unobjec- 
tionable so far as morals are con- 
cerned, but were condemned for 
faulty direction, poor casting, or 
lack of a 

Brewster’s Millions, Call of the 
Coyote, Circle of Death, Cowboy and 
the Bandit, Death Flies East, Desert 
Trail, George White’s Scandals of 
1935, I’ve Been Around, Lost City, 
Public Opinion, Red Hot Tires, 
Rescue Squad, Run-away Queen, 
Rumba, Story of Silver Creek, Ten 
Dollar Raise, Timber Terrors, Tonto 
Kid, Way of the West, Wolf Riders. 





A Pair of English Martyrs 
(Continued from page 37) 


of the Church, destined for pious and charitable 
uses, were wasted. He could dare to speak so 
boldly, because he included himself in the stric- 
tures, although he kept his neecssary attendants 
in simplicity, was most hospitable within limits, 
kept all the Fridays of the year strictly as fast- 
ing days, and was in consequence of his austeri- 
ties so feeble and emaciated that at the age of 
sixty he was taken to be ninety. How poor his 
furniture and wardrobe were is known to us 
from the inventory which the royal officials took 
when he was impriscned and deprived of his 
bishopric. 


It was a matter of course that the good 
Bishop saw the danger to the faith in Eng- 
land caused by the writings of Luther and his 
followers. He was by his learning also the 
most competent English theologian to refute 
them. Between the years 1523 and 1526, he 
published five Latin books against the new 
heresies. As was to be expected, they were full 
of learning and piety, but, although he some- 
times could not hide his indignation at the im- 
pudent assertions and calumnies of the false 
teachers, yet he never descended to the level of 
their calumnies and vulgarities. 

From the year 1527 to 1535 Saint John was 
implicated in the struggle for the maintenance 
of the royal marriage and the Papal suprem- 
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acy. As in these matters he was closely joined 
with his fellow martyr of the laity, Saint 
Thomas More, it will simplify the narrative if 
we first acquaint ourselves with the life of the 
latter up to 1527. 

(To be continued) 


Comrades of the Mamertine 
(Continued from page 44) 


Peter moved closer to Pompo and said; “Do 
you mind if I show you the difference, Pompo?” 

“Not at all.” said Pompo almost cheerfully ; 
“Always was curious what Christians meant 
by being a fool for the love of Christ.” 


* * * * * 


Across the Via Triumphalis two soldiers 
strolled leisurely. From their uniforms the 
people could see that they were Pretorian 
guards, and kept themselves at a respectable 
distance. The Pretorians were the Police of 


Medieval Religious Play to 
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the Capitol. They stopped in front of the wine 
shop of Caupo. The elder laid his hand on 
the arm of his comrade. 

“Only a month ago, Tullius, and we forced 
Pompo to drink with us here, and now our poor 
comrade waits death in the Mamertine. It was 
lucky for you and me, Tullius, that we stood 
so well with old Caupo’s daughter, Lydia, or 
we might be stretching our legs in the Tullia- 
num.” 

“Poor Pompo” said Tullius sadly. “The 
latest rumor has it that he was baptized by 
Peter. Do you know, Camillus, there is some- 
thing to that Christianity that gives men, and 
even boys and young girls, the courage for 
heroic things.” 

“Righto,” agreed Camillus. “And I for one 
admire Pompo. Look here, Tullius, if you'll go 
with me, we'll hunt up Pudens and find out 
things about—but quick, let’s change the sub- 

(Turn to page 60) 


be Presented at Einsiedeln, 


Switzerland, During Summer of 1935 


“The Great World Theatre”, a sacred play by Don 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca, the great Spanish Drama- 
tist of the 17th century, will, after an interval of five 
years, again be presented at Einsiedeln during the sum- 
mer season of 1935. This well-known pilgrim-resort 
has in recent months been the scene of a cycle of 
religious festivities in commemoration of the thousandth 
anniversary of its foundation, with pilgrims, church 
dignitaries and visitors from many lands attending. 

Mystery plays have been given at Einsiedeln from the 
early Middle Ages up to the French Revolution. On 
the initiative of Dr. Linus Birchler, Einsiedeln pro- 
fessor of Historical Art, and under the auspices of the 
present Prince Abbot, Dr. P. Ignatius Staub, these re- 
ligious dramas were revived and artistically improved 
in the summer of 1924. The open-air stage—whose 
acoustics are perfect—is the monumental Abbey Square 
and the beautiful facade of the cathedral forms the 
background. Over 200 natives and a number of trained 
amateurs from the environs, all in colorful and authen- 
tic costumes, have in 1924, 1925 and 1930 taken part 
in “The Great World Theatre”. In order to obtain bet- 
ter light effects the performances are given in the eve- 
ning, and in case of inclement weather the play is post- 
poned to the next favorable evening. 

The prelude to the drama shows God seated on a 
mighty throne, surrounded by adoring choirs of angels. 
He calls forth the “World” and bids her to prepare the 
stage whereon man will give Him a play. In the inter- 
lude the “Master” appears as Creator. He calls His 
creatures out of nothingness into existence and to each 


He gives a part: King, Rich-man, Wisdom, Beauty, 
Beggar, Peasant, and Child. The “World” provides 
them with their respective insignia and requisites. 

And now the play before the “Master” begins. The 
“Law”, prompting the actors, keeps them faithful to 
their lines by the often repeated refrain: “Do right; 
God’s eye is on you!” “Beauty” wishes to see and to be 
seen. “Wisdom” reminds her not to forget the Creator. 
The “Rich-man” dedicates his life to the brimming cup 
of pleasure, whilst the “Peasant” finds his laborious 
existence terribly hard. The “King” is proud of his 
power; the “Beggar” applies to his more prosperous 
fellowmen for help. But only in “Wisdom” does divine 
charity shine forth. Then, into the very midst of the 
play enters “Death” and calls them away. Such is the 
theatre of Life. 

The allegorical incorporation of eternal truths in 
dramatic form is continued in the judgment scene fol- 
lowing, in which the “Master” judges the souls in the 
guise of a theatrical criticism and invites those whom 
He finds worthy to partake of a eucharistic love feast. 
The worship of the sacramental God and the homage 
before the shrine of Our Lady of Einsiedeln form the 
conclusion of this profound drama amidst the tolling 
of church bells and the chanting of the Te Deum in the 
starry night. 

The play lasts two hours, and Einsiedeln, which is 
also a scenic gem, is in a position to accommodate quite 
a number of visitors. It is in addition within con- 
venient reach from Luzerne and Zurich and other well- 
known resorts in that part of Switzerland. 





Yai’ boy friend,” boasted 

j one girl to another, 

} “doesn’t drink or smoke 

@| or curse or anything. 

S| He’s just perfect.” 

* “Good night!” an- 

swered her friend con- 

temptuously, “What does he do to 
make him smell like a man?” 

This variety of opinion as to what 
constitutes manliness is typical. How- 
ever, if we investigate into what 
most people demand, or at least ex- 
pect of a man, we shall find that a 
man, to be a real man, must not be 
“too nice.” 

Those of us whose boyhood fell in 
the “born-thirty-years-too-soon” era 
can recall the ideals we set for our- 
selves as to what we had to do to be 
men: The devastating, embarrassing 
reactions to one’s introduction to 
Lady Nicotine; the awesome half- 
admiration felt for those whose voca- 
bulary carried a profane punch and 
whose “dukes” carried one even more 
impressive; the thrills to be found 
in the exploits of those who could 
shoot down hordes of Indians, yet 
themselves were invulnerable at any 
odds—but why go on? Our ideal 
men certainly “smelled like men!” 

Now that we have grown older and 
have begun to do at least a bit of 
thinking for ourselves, we see that 
certain distinctions have to be made. 
First of all, we must admit that what 
is rather picturesquely called “he- 
manliness” is a desirable thing in a 
man, whether weaklings agree or not. 
We demand strength and courage in 
men. Just as we wish a woman to 
have the delicacy and refinement and 
beauty (if possible) which every man 
ultimately looks for in a woman, so a 


 ¥, 
at ae 


man must have strength and ability 
to give evidence of the virility expect- 
ed in him. 

Here we must note a sign of mod- 
ern times which men, I believe, quite 
generally deplore. It is woman’s in- 
vasion ot man’s formerly private do- 
main. What a distance woman has 
come in the last thirty years! From 
the weak, retiring creature who faint- 
ed at sight of a mouse and swooned 
at the firing of a gun and froze at a 
mere “damn” and made heroic efforts 
to preserve her very ankles from 
public gaze, woman has “advanced” 
to the point where she can “‘out-man” 
man in almost all things that were 
formerly sacred to the species vir. I 
need not go into detail; or seek to 
settle the question as to whether she 
has gained by it. Deep in his heart, 
however, every man, at least secretly, 
will admit that old-fashioned maiden- 
ly modesty is still the desirable in a 
woman; he is gratified to see that 
there are still some women who 
squeal at sight of a mouse! 

But let us return to the point as to 
just what constitutes manliness. It 
is a point well worth getting clear on, 
because there are multitudes of men 
who have some false ideas on the sub- 
ject. Let women, for the moment, 
come into the smoking-car, the barber 
shop, etc., if she will; it will not 
make real men less manly. After all, 
these things are only accidental to 
man. There is one place, however, 
where we still find a marked differ- 
ence in many cases. That place is 
the church—religion. 

What’s the matter? Don’t men go 
to church? Yes, they do. But the 
point I am making is that a pretty 
general opinion has long held ground 
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that what might be termed unusual 
church-going, piety, tender virtue be- 
long rather to woman than to man. 
In other words, that it is quite un- 
manly to be pious; that many men 


take to: religion only as a weak, dis- 


tasteful concession to women. 

Why has religion become distaste- 
ful to so many men? Why are they 
not drawn to it? It is because they 
have the wrong idea of just what re- 
ligion is. To these men, religion is 
something effeminate; they have 
come to associate it with what is soft 
and emotional only. Often they are 
not to blame. The character.of ser- 
vices being conducted in many of our 
churches seems to be of a nature to 
appeal rather to sentimental feminine 
piety than to virile strength and logic. 
And the anemic, languishing pictures 
of God’s Saints as so often presented 
today in art and literature repel 
rather than attract manly boys and 
men. How sad! 

No. The religion of Christ is es- 
sentially a man’s religion. It is char- 
acterized by vigor and manly 
strength. Piety need not be soft to 
be real. It is rather real and solid 
when it is not soft. Virtue—habitual 
goodness—does not rest on soft senti- 
mentality. It is made of sterner 
stuff. It is built on manly strength. 
The very word itself tells us so. Vir- 
tue comes from the Latin word Vir- 
tus, which in turn comes from the 
word Vir—‘“he-man.” Whereas the 
word “vice” comes from Vitium, 
whose real meaning is “fault, weak- 
ness.” 

From this we can see how those 
err who follow the common opinion 
that a man, to be a real man, must 
feel free to indulge in the vices of 


men, and only as a matter of con- 
cession make a show of the virtues of 
women. Manliness is_ essentially 
strength, and strength that is of the 
will and character is infinitely more 
difficult than deeds of physical prow- 
ess. Therefore the ultimate test of 
manly strength must be virtue and 
not vice: power, not weakness. 

And this power cannot be gained 
by pietistic sentiment. How then? 
By solid union with the Man Christ; 
by uniting with Him in His principal 
work, Redemption of ourselves and 
of the world, through the fruits of 
His heroic, manly Sacrifice, the Mass 
and the Sacraments. 

From these outward forms which 
minister invisibly to inward grace do 
we gain the great power and strength 
which really makes men to be men. 
All our vices and virtues are but the 
defeats and triumphs resulting from 
inner struggles. The test of a man 
is ultimately in his strength or weak- 
ness of soul, not of body. 

The important point then is that 
we get the right idea of manliness. 
Nature may have given you a weak- 
ened body, and you may have no taste 
for the things most men enjoy. Yet 
for all that you can be a man with a 
virility far surpassing those whom in 
your weak moments you may envy. 
Do you follow Christ on the Way of 
the Cross? Do you have the courage 
to hold back from sin in moments of 
temptation? Do you withhold your 
approval from falsehood in modern, 
popular thought? Can you resist fol- 
lowing the crowd when it is wrong? 
If so, you are a real man. The an- 
swer is within your deepest conscious- 
ness. Your soul is unafraid. 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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From a Science Notebook 


No human voice can really imitate the song of birds. 
*~ *~ * 


There are some five million cubic miles of salt in the 
sea waters of the world. If the water of all the seas 
were to evaporate, a layer of salt sufficient to cover 
the United States to a depth of a mile and a half would 
be left. The rivers carry more than 63,000 tons of 
sodium to the sea each year. 


Cellophane and artificial silk are made from spruce 
wood. These two products are the same until they 
reach their final form. Cellophane is then cast in a 
sheet; artificial silk is reduced to threads. 


* * * 


Rayons of the acetate type, such as celanese, melt 
in acetone and chloroform; these chemicals should not 
be used in removing spots. 


* * * 


Ancient Egyptian surgeons are said to have produced 
harmless unconsciousness in their patients by a blow 
on the head. 


« * * 


Chicago is called “the Windy City;” yet there are 
thirteen other cities with a population of more than 
300,000 which outrank Chicago in average wind ve- 
locity. 


* * * 


The eye is the most sensitive of the senses. It is 
300,000 times as sensitive as the most sensitive instru- 
ment yet invented. 

7 * 


It takes about eight minutes for the light of the sun 
to reach earth. 
. . . 
In an average year more than 175,000,000 bushels 
of apples, 60,000,000 bushels of peaches, and 20,000,000 
bushels of pears are produced in the United States. 


- 7 = 
About five-sixths of the weight of the human body 
is composed of carbon and water. The remainder con- 
sists of lime, phosphorus, salt, iron, sugar, potassium, 
sulphur, magnesium, fluorine, nitrogen, and iodine. 


* * * 


Skim milk contains about one-half of the solids 
having value as food. 


> + * 
If the postage stamps printed each year by the 


Government were placed end to end, they would reach 
to the moon—some 240,000 miles. 


H, S., O. S. B. 


The largest fish ever captured is a spotted whale- 
shark, 38 feet long and weighing 26,594 pounds. 
= * * 
Temperature is felt by the contraction and dilation 
of the blood vessels. This theory replaces an older one 
which attributed temperature sensation to a special 


skin mechanism. 
7 * * 


The United States owns nearly one-half of the 
9,000,000 miles of highways in the world. 
* * * 
Two parts of liquid soap to 1,000 parts of water will 
kill mosquito larvae 100 per cent. 
7 . 7 
Special tests have shown that an average person 


walks 18,008 steps, or almost eight miles, a day. This 
amounts to about 2,870 miles in a year. 


* a + 
The most powerful telegraph-telephone trunk con- 


nects Moscow, in European Russia, with Khabaroosk, in 
eastern Siberia—a distance of nearly 6,000 miles. 


+ * > 
Mice prefer chocolate, peanuts, and pork chops to the 


traditional cheese. 
* * 


In a single day the human heart does enough work 
to equal the raising of a 150 pound weight to a height 
of 3,300 feet. 


: * © 
Wool can now be made itchless and shrinkless. 
- * * 


Add a little ammonia to the water before you wash 
your ring. 
> * . 


The door to the new vault in the United States 
Treasury in Washington is three feet thick and weighs 
thirty-nine tons. The outside casing is made of chilled 
cast iron and is virtually impenetrable. For safety’s 
sake there are burglar alarms and other modern de- 
vices to keep out intruders. 


* +. 
Most fish are color blind. 
. . * 


Ninety per cent of the persons who die of heart 
diseases are over forty years of age. 


All pearls lose their lustre with time. 
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Query Corner 


Reply to the questioner from New York. The names 
Nancy, Marjory, and Jane are all nicknames or fa- 
miliar forms of Saints’ names. Nancy is derived from 
Ann, Marjory from ret, Jane from Joan, the 
feminine form of John. e feast of St. Ann is cele- 


St. Joan of 
on August 21. 


re on May 20, and St. Jane de Chantal 


brated on J yf 26, St. Margaret of Scotland on June 10, 
1 


Note to the questioner from Kentucky. Your pro- 
posal in regard to Father Abbot’s letters was appre- 
ciated; however, it has been decided not to reprint 
them in pamphlet form. 


Why must someone be present at Mass besides the 
priest who says the Mass? 


The Mass is not a pea devotion. Mass is a com- 
mon sacrifice offered by Sn gee for the people. The 
people should be represen at the Mass by at least 
one of the faithful. 


Are Mass offerings acceptable to the Benedictine 
missionaries in the Dakotas? 


The Fathers on the missions would be glad to re- 
ceive Mass stipends, especially dyring these stressing 
times. Such offerings would be not only a work of 
religion, but also of charity and zeal. 


Is there an indulgence attached to the following 
aspiration for priests: “Our Lady of the Holy Eucha- 
—. uard these living chalices of thy Son’s Precious 

ood?” 


This aspiration is not contained in the official Vatican 
manual of indulgenced prayers, which in 1929 was 
declared to be the only authentic collection of such 
prayers. 


Why is the Catholic Church so opposed to communism 
when it was ticed in the early Church, and monks 
and nuns still practice it today? 


It is indeed interesting to know that as a monk I 
am both a “communist” and an anti-communist. Yet 
the paradox is true. There is a radical difference be- 
tween the Communism of Marx and Lenin, condemned 
by the Church, and the religious community life, or 
monastic communism if you will, approved and en- 
couraged by the Church. Marxian unism is a 
distinct economic system, a philosophy, and a political 
movement. On each of these issues it is directly opposed 
to the Christian community life practiced in the early 
Church or in religious houses tolaw. As an economic 
system, Communism, by denying man’s right to private 
property and by unjustly depriving owners of their 
rightful property, forces common ownership upon the 
citizens, or rather invests it in the sta for purely 
natural economic reasons. In religious communities 
the members voluntarily sacrifice their personal rw. 
ty to the common good for a supernatural end. e 
Communist philosophy is grossly materialistic, recog- 
nizing neither nor the supernatural. The re- 
ligious life is built upon the foundation of God and the 
supernatural. As a political movement, Communism 
aims at the destruction of all religion. The very ob- 
os of the religious life is to promote the true re- 
igion. On every point, except the word “common,” 

ristian community life is the very antithesis of 
Marxian Communism. 
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Conducted by Rev. Gerald Benkert, O. S. B. 


May Masses be offered up for Protestants? May 
we have the priest to say Masses for them? 


Yes, be ge =! if the Masses are private and un- 
announced, for in this case no one can possibly take 
offence at the participation of Protestants in the 
spiritual benefits of the Church. 


I have heard it said that a person who arrives at 
Mass on week days just before the Consecration hears 
Mass. Is this true? 


That depends on what you mean by “hearing Mass.” 
This particular person is present for the Sacrifice of 
the Mass which consists nage yr in the Consecration. 
He hears the major portion of the Mass, but not the 
entire Mass, which comprises all the 
ceremonies which precede, onmmnpene, and follow the 
Consecration; he hears Mass in so far as he receives 
the fruits of the Mass in proportion to the dignity of 
the part which he attends and his personal dispositions. 
But he would not fulfil the obligation of hearing Mass 
if this happened on a Sunday or holy day, because the 
Church obliges us to hear the whole Mass; the volun- 
tary omission of any part is a mortal or venial sin de- 
pending upon its importance. 


rayers and 


If a man has many mortal sins on his soul and 
confesses them sincerely with true sorrow, are those 
sins forgiven ae Is it necesary to confess them 
again on his death bed? 


When God forgives, He forgives completely and 
forever. If you have once sincerely confessed your sins, 
they are forgiven unconditionally; you never have to 
confess them again nor fear that will hold them 
against you at the hour of Judgment. 


If a person is excommunicated, may he ever get back 
into the Church? 


He not only may, but if he wishes to obtain salvation, 
he must return to communion with the Church. Ex- 
communication does not mean complete expulsion from 
the Church, but rather exclusion from the communion 
or fellowship of the faithful; it is a spiritual and 
medicinal punishment which the Church inflicts on dis- 
obedient and obstinate members by depriving them of 
the Sacraments and other spiritual benefits of religion. 
By sincere repentance and reception of absolution from 
the proper superior, the excommunicated are readmit- 
ted to the communion of the Church. 


Is there any real necessity for a man who has been 
making a good examination of conscience and a good 
confession every week or every two weeks to make a 
general confession? If he does make one, does he gain 
any special benefit thereby? 


There is no necessity whatever. A general con- 
fession is necessary 0 y if the penitent’s past con- 
fessions have been invalid. Even though not necessary, 
a general confession is advisable at the important 
steps in a man’s life, for example, at marriage, ordina- 
tion, or religious profession. At other times a general 
confession may be advised or permitted by the con- 
fessor, if he thinks the penitent will derive benefit 
from it. Such benefits are ee purity of conscience 
and age oom deeper humility, and many graces 
for the spiritual life. 
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Echoes 


from 


—Both the Major and the Minor Seminary enjoyed 
a holiday on March 27th in honor of Bishop Noll’s first 
visit to St. Meinrad. 


—Oblate Raphael Gorski, one of our Junior Brothers, 
was rushed to St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Louisville, on 
April 5th for a surgical operation. It proved to be a 
case of ruptured appendix. There seemed to be little 
hope of recovery at the time of the operation, but 
fortunately conditions are apparently quite favorable 
now. Many prayers were offered for a happy issue. 
The Junior Brothers kept up perpetual vigil for the 
recovery of their companion. 


—Fr. Clement Score, who had been absent for some 
months seeking health, has returned to us greatly im- 
proved and on the road to recovery. 

—Father Aemilian Elpers, principal of the high 
school department of St. Meinrad’s Minor Seminary, 
attended the twenty-second conference of the principals 
of the public high schools of Indiana at Bloomington 
on April 5 and 6. Some 200 principals were in attend- 
ance. 

—April proved to be a cold month with plenty of 
rain. Yet, despite all the moisture with which the 
earth in our section is soaked, great dust storms pre- 
vail out West. The worst of these storms that reached 
us came on April 11th when the sky seemed filled with 
a dense fog. 

—Father Gilbert Hess, professor of Latin and Greek 
in the Minor Seminary, went to Muncie, Indiana, on 
April 13th, to attend on the following day the con- 
ference of college teachers of Latin and Greek in 
Indiana. The sessions of the conference were held at 
the Ball State Teachers’ College. 

—In mid-April Bro. Camillus fell into the elevator 
pit in the Seminary and broke several bones in his left 
foot. The injured member was put in a cast and 
Brother had an opportunity to rest a few weeks. In 
the meantimes crutches and a wheel chair were the 
means of locomotion he employed. 

—aAt the end of March Father Abbot conferred the 
tonsure and the minor orders of ostiary and lector upon 
the Fraters Raymond Hubers, Philip Seib, Joachim 
Walsh, and Michael Keene. 

—It may be of interest to know that during the first 
quarter of the current year our bakery delivered to our 
three sacristies 3,252 large hosts to be used for the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and 39,000 small hosts to 
be distributed in Holy Communion. These were all 
consumed in the two Seminary Chapels, the Abbey 
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Church, and in the mission church at New Boston. In 
that space of time the two seminaries consumed about 
29,000. 

—As the time speeds on and one sees the impressive 
ceremonies year after year, Holy Week loses none of its 
attraction for the lover of the liturgy. Palm Sunday 
at the Abbey Church has thrills for the attendants that 
can be seen in very few other places. Distinctive 
features are the blessing and the distribution of the 
palms at the throne in the sanctuary by Father Abbot, 
the orderly procession out of doors, and the singing of 
the Passion according to St. Matthew by three priests 
in the sanctuary and the gallery choir. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday the Passion according to Sts. Mark and 
Luke was sung again by three priests, but without the 
assistance of the gallery choir. Tenebrae, the Matins 
and the Lauds of the Office for the following day, was 
chanted in choir at 7 o’clock on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday evenings. The lamentations and the lessons 
were sung as was also the office of Lauds. Thursday 
morning with its Pontifical High Mass, commemorat- 
ing the Last Supper, the Easter Communion of priests 
and people, the procession with the Blessed Sacrament 
to the altar in the crypt of the church, the Vespers, 
the stripping of the altars, and the washing of the feet 
of twelve students in the sanctuary by Father Abbot, 
were reminders of biblical scenes of nineteen centuries 
ago. 

—Good Friday is always replete with sadness. The 
sombre black of the vestments used at the pontifical 
ceremonies of the Mass of the Presanctified, the singing 
of the Passion according to St. John as on Palm Sun- 
day, the unveiling and veneration of the crucifix, recall 
the sufferings and death of the Savior. 

—Saturday’s ceremonies for the public began with 
the blessing of the new fire that was struck as in olden 
times from a flint. Then came the blessing of the 
Paschal candle by Frater Augustine, who is in deacon’s 
orders, next was the singing of the prophecies, the 
blessing of the baptismal font and the singing of the 
Litany of All Saints. After all this came the glorious 
Mass of the Resurrection with the joyous pealing of the 
bells, the triumphant tones of the great organ, and the 
blare of trumpets. At the Offertory Father Abbot 
blessed the Easter lamb that was brought in by two 
lay brothers in a gaily decked basket. 

—Easter Sunday with its Pontifical High Mass and 
Pontifical Vespers brought the solemnities of the great 
week to a fitting close. Many visitors were here, par- 
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ticularly on Easter. After Vespers the Abbey Concert 
Band under Father John’s direction gave a concert in 
the College Gymnasium which had been appropriately 
decorated for the occasion. In the evening the students 
of the College sang Compline in their own Chapel. The 
service closed with Benediction. 


—Father Isidore Fussnecker, O. S. B., of St. Ber- 
nard’s Abbey, Cullman, Alabama, who is interested in 
printing and bookbinding, has come to spend a few 
weeks with us. 


—lIn 1933 at the solicitation of the priests of Aurora, 
Illinois, and the Bishop of Rockford, our community 
took over on trial for a period of two, or at most 
three, years the Fox Valley Catholic High School, 
which has since been named Marmion. With the end 
of the present term two years are completed. It was 
deemed advisable to withdraw from the school and give 
it back to the diocese, but the priests of the city did not 
favor such a plan, nor the bishop of the diocese. The 
latter pleaded the cause so well that by a vote of the 
Chapter, which was held at the Abbey on April 25th, 
it was decided to remain there permanently. Most of 
the Fathers who teach at Marmion were here for the 
Chapter, as were also representatives of each of our 
Indian Missions, and a number of those who are in 
charge of neighboring parishes: In the future the 
school will have military discipline under the super- 
vision of Major Blevins. 


—We closed the jubilee year with a triduum on April 
26, 27, 28. Bishop Gerlier of Lourdes had personally 
asked the Abbot Primate of the Benedictine Order at 
Rome to invite all Benedictine institutions to participate 
in the Lourdes triduum by local triduums. Our triduum 
opened on Friday morning with a Solemn Conventual 
High Mass. Immediately thereafter the rosary was 
begun at the Lourdes grotto in the crypt of the Abbey 
Church and it continued without interruption day and 
night until Sunday evening at 7 o’clock. On Friday 
and Saturday evenings there was, moreover, in the 
upper church Exposition, Rosary, and Benediction at 
seven o’clock. On Sunday evening, however, after Ex- 
position Compline was sung. Then followed Rosary, 
Benediction, and the Te Deum in Gregorian Chant. 
The whole student bedy joined the community in the 
triduum. The uninterrupted rosary was recited by 
relays of four each from the Minor Seminary, the 
Major Seminary, and the Abbey. Volunteers were 
called for in each department. The length of the 
vigils was one hour. Thus for nearly sixty hours the 
lowly murmur of the unbroken prayer of the rosary 
ascended from the lips of those who were kneeling be- 
fore the statue of Our Lady of Lourdes. The establish- 
ment of true peace and prosperity, the extinction of 
dissension and discord that are a constant menace to 
peace, and the restitution to the Church of her true 
freedom in all countries, was the threefold intention 
prayed for during the novena. 


—Bro. Aloysius was taken to St. Joseph’s Infirmary 
at Louisville towards the end of April to have some 
growths removed from beneath the knee cap of one of 
his legs. At present writing he is doing nicely. 
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—Fr. Clement Score has returned to the Abbey 
much improved in health after an absence of several 
months. 

—On April 30th Father Abbot went to Gethsemani 
to attend the solemn blessing and the installation of 
the Rt. Rev. Frederic Dunne, O. C. S. O., the new 
Abbot of Gethsemani. Abbot Ignatius preached the 
festive sermon, thus paying a debt of charity of long 
standing. On May 21, 1871, the first Abbot of Geth- 
semani was one of the assistant Abbots at a similar 
celebration at St. Meinrad when Abbot Martin Marty, 
later Bishop of Sioux Falls, S. D., was solemnly blessed 
as first abbot of our Abbey.—Abbot Columban Thuis 
returned with Father Abbot from Gethsemani for a 
brief visit with us. 

—Fathers Prior Benedict and Meinrad attended the 
funeral of Father William P. Garrity, College ’90-’93, 
at Bedford, Indiana, on May lst. The deceased, who 
was greatly loved by all that knew him, had been in 
poor health for some time. 

—Father Benno Schum, C. SS. R., College ’84~’89, 
was recently transferred from Wichita, Kansas, to Mt. 
St. Clements College, De Soto, Missouri. 

—Father Anselm Schaaf, Rector of the Major Semi- 
nary, will celebrate the silver jubilee of his ordination 
on May 21st, which is the anniversary day. Father. 
Boniface Benkert of the same class, who is at present 
on the Indian mission at Marty, South Dakota, will 
celebrate at the mission. 

—Father Simon Barber, now chaplain to the Ur- 
sulines at Louisville, Kentucky, will pass in a quiet 
manner the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination on 
May 30th, Memorial Day. 

—tThe ordinations will take place this year on June 
llth, Pentecost Tuesday. On the same day the stu- 
dent will depart for the summer vacation. 


Benedictine Notes 


—The Benedictine Sisters of St. Joseph, Minn., who 
for several years past have been in charge of the 
women’s college in connection with the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking, will soon yield their place to the 
Missionary Sisters of the Holy Ghost of Techny, IIl. 
This sisterhood is the female branch of the Society of 
the Divine Word, which is now conducting the Univer- 
sity. 

—Father James Lauer, O. S. B., of St. Bede’s Abbey, 
Peru, Illinois, who is chaplain of St. Bede’s College and 
professor of history in that institution, has accepted 
an invitation to serve on the State History Committee 
for the celebration of the centennial of Peru on May 
5 and 6. The Rt. Rev. Justus Wirth, who is Abbot of 
St. Bede’s, is a member of the executive committee of 
the centennial. 

—Father Placidus Oechsle, O. S. B., pastor for thirty- 
seven years at Altus, Arkansas, died of a lingering ill- 
ness on February 6th. The murals and other paintings 
of the artistic church, the plans of which he drew him- 
self, were the work of his own hand. He played an 
important part in Catholic colonization in Arkansas 

(Turn to page 60) 
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The Home Circle 


Month of the Sacred Heart 


June, the threshold of summer, is here, and as the 
days advance, the ardor of the sun increase, until, at 
the end of the month, the full heat of summer is often 
felt. Fit exemplification this, of the love which should 
burn in our hearts toward the Saviour, increasing daily 
devotion has been reached in our hearts. Our Lord so 
in ardor and fervor, until the full summer of ardent 
longs for the love of His creatures, that He every now 
and then devises ways and means to lure us to Him. 
Great riches are contained in the twelve promises that 
He made to St. Margaret Mary, which we herewith re- 
peat at the request of one of our readers: 


(To all those who honor My Sacred Heart) 


1. I will give them all the graces necessary in their 
state of life. 

2. I will establish peace in their homes. 

3. I will comfort them in all their afflictions. 

4. I will be their secure refuge during life, and 
above all in death. 

5. I will bestow a large blessing up- 
on all their undertakings. 

6. Sinners shall find in My Heart 
the source and infinite ocean of mercy. 

7. Tepid souls shall grow fervent. 

8. Fervent souls shall quickly mount 
to high perfection. 

9. I will bless every place where a 
picture of My Heart is set up and hon- 
ored. 

10. I will give to priests the gift of 
touching the most hardened hearts. 

11. Those who promote this devo- 
tion shall have their names written in My Heart, never 
to be blotted out. 

12. I promise in the excessive mercy of My heart 
that My all powerful love will grant to all those who 
communicate on the Frst Friday in nine consecutive 
months the grace of final penitence; they shall not 
die in my disgrace nor without receiving the Sacra- 
ments; My Divine Heart shall be their safe refuge in 
this last moment. 

These promises Our Lord will carry out to all those 
souls who are devout to His Sacred Heart, who honor 
Its image, and help to propagate devotion to It. Let us, 
in this month, show our love for Him Who loved us so 


much. 
The Young Baby 


A baby is without question the loveliest, sweetest 
bundle of delight a woman can own, and only the 
woman who has gone through the gamut of unfolding 
joys and wonders that surround baby’s growth, can 
understand what it means to possess one. Even though 
a mother has had more than one, each new baby is 
like a new flower, unfolding petal by petal, to her un- 
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speakable joy and delight. But though she is often 
compensated for her troubles by flashes of unearthly 
bliss, yet this is merely to keep a balance between the 
heavy responsibility which is hers, and the cares and 
anxieties which her very love causes her to suffer. 


How to care for her baby properly, so as to keep him 
in good health, is the mother’s first task, as soon as she 
is able to begin handling him. She should read all the 
baby literature she can lay hands on, that she might 
be well posted when any emergency arises, so as to 
remain calm and efficient, instead of collapsing, panic- 
stricken. Having studied well the rules, and followed 
doctor’s orders perfectly, she should enter upon a well- 
regulated routine with regard to her child, and never 
swerve from it one iota, for babies thrive on regular, 
undisturbed routine. In fact, good, strong nerves are 
the result of quiet, daily regularity with regard to 
baths, feeding, sleep and airing. No mother should 
seek her own pleasure at the expense of her baby’s 
daily routine, for this means so much to his future life 
and health. She ought to be willing to 
sacrifice something during that first 
year when strong nerves, bones, lungs 
and teeth are in process of building. 

If good habits are taught during this 
important first year, the second should 
find the mother’s labors much lightened. 
Even the young baby who has just 
learned to walk may begin to learn how 
to be orderly. He may be taught to 
pick up his toys and put them in a cer- 
tain place, wipe up milk that he has 
spilled, throw away seeds or scraps of 
torn paper, etc. 


New Kinks in Cookery 


Cut green peppers in thick slices, clean out seeds, and 
fill in with cream cheese; smooth off with knife and 
dust with paprika. Use as garnish around platter, or 
for individual salads. 

Bake pork sausage in patty shells with spoon of pre- 
pared horse-radish on top of each. 

Cut hard-cooked eggs into four thick slices, remove 
yolks, mix with chopped ham, green pepper, sweet 
pickle and a tablespoonful of mayonnaise to moisten, 
and replace in egg slices for garnish or salad. 

In bottom of individual moulds, place red and white 
cherries; add a layer of cream tapioca while hot, a 
layer of cherries, and lastly, tapioca. Chill for two 
or three hours, then unmould on pretty dishes and top 
with sweetened whipped cream. 

Carrot pie or pancake: Scrape and wash carrots, 
halve length-wise, cook until tender in salt water, then 
place in a row in greased skillet; pour over batter 
made of egg, milk, flour, salt and a little pepper, rather 
thick. Bake slowly, and when nicely browned beneath, 
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turn carefully with pancake shovel and large knife. 
Brown and serve. Cut in segments like a pie. 

When making apple jelly, save the peelings, boil them 
with sugar and add mint flavoring and coloring; dandy 
mint jelly. 

Brown salted and peppered veal steaks on both sides; 
remove, brown two tablespoons flour in fat, add one cup 
water, stirring to smoothness, then pour in % bottle of 
catsup and add a little salt. Return steaks to gravy 
and simmer fifteen minutes. Super-delicious! 

Boil a package of wide noodles; fry a pound of 
hamburger, adding one minced onion, and some 
chopped, boiled mushrooms and chopped green pepper. 
Add a teaspoon of chili pepper and a small can of 
tomato puree. Mix all together with noodles, adding 
salt, and serve piping hot. 


Selling a House 


In the Spring, people begin to think of changing 
their domicile in many cases; either their present 
habitation is too small, or too large, or they no longer 
like the location, or some other reason causes them to 
desire a change. If one is living in a rented house or 
flat, making the change is easy; but if one owns the 
home, this is a more lengthy and complicated procedure. 
First, of course, a selling price must be decided upon, 
and the terms of payment, whether cash or monthly in- 
stalments; second, whether the selling is to be handled 
through a real estate agent, or simply by putting out 
a “For Sale” sign, or placing ads. in a newspaper, 
and interviewing prospective buyers oneself. 

These, of course, are routine matters, but the most 
important factor in the sale of property is, its condi- 
tion. Many people make the fatal mistake of instantly 
ceasing to care for a home and its premises as soon 
as they decide to sell. The grass goes uncut, the house 
is unpainted, walls and ceilings remain uncleaned, wood- 
work unwashed and unvarnished. Why go to all that 
trouble for someone else? they foolishly ask. The 
houses that sell fastest are those which appear neat 
and trim, glistening with new paint, grass evenly cut, 
flower beds weeded, and interiors clean and attractive. 

And do not forget the basement; in going through 
homes that are advertised for sale, one is sometimes 
repelled at the very threshold by the untidiness of the 
place; beds are unmade, clothing thrown about, win- 
dows unwashed, furniture dusty. And the basement! 
Often this important part of the house is dirty, littered 
with ashes, wood, papers, rags, and what-not. Tubs 
and buckets of ashes stand about, boxes of papers and 
rubbish, the washing apparatus stands in the middle, 
sometimes with rinse water still in the tubs, and lines 
still overhead from the last washing. No wonder such 
homes do not sell! The few dollars expended in new 
paint and wall paper and waxed floors and varnished 
woodwork will readily come back in the form of a profit 
far and above what was laid out. 


Your Lawn 


Of course, it is too late to seed a new lawn now, as 
the tender new seedlings will not be able to withstand 
the heat of the sun. The preparation of the soi] should 
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begin in March, so that the seed will have the benefit 
of the first warm days and rains that often begin in 
that month. By June, the new grass will be strong 
enough to bear the hot sun. But if no fertilizing has 
been done, it is still not too late for that. Purchase 
the powdered fertilizer that has no odor, and sprinkle 
it evenly over the lawn; then wash it down to the 
roots with a fine spray. 

Newly seeded lawns should not be cut until the grass 
has become strong and thick—at least three inches high. 
Do not cut any lawn too closely, as this will result in 
scorching. If grass is left to grow too long, on the 
other hand, it will be brown in under. Once a week is 
best for grass cutting, as this makes the grass plants 
strong, mats them together in a thick carpet, and pre- 
vents turning brown beneath. In early summer, when 
the clippings are light, they should be left lying on 
the lawn, as they will help to conserve moisture, and 
prevent sorching. New lawns, however, should not be 
mown a soften as old ones, until later in the summer, 
when the plants have become mature. The last mow- 
ing of the season should not be too close to cold weath- 
er. 

Watering is very important; the lawn should be 
soaked to a depth of five or six inches every two days 
or so, depending upon the dryness of the soil, and the 
temperature. Quick surface sprinkling is of no value, 
as it dries off almost at once, and does not penetrate 
to the roots. 

The lawn should be gone over and weeds removed, 
root and all, the empty patches filled in with grass 
seed or clover. If the spaces are left open, other weeds 
may come up. Thick sod smothers out weeds. 


Household Hints 


For some muscles, make a liniment of equal parts 
coal oil, camphor oil and turpentine. Rub on chest for 
chest colds too. 

To remove red or blue spots from white goods, put 2 
or 3 tablespoons coal oil in a little water and soak 
awhile. Then boil and spots will disappear. (Coal oil 
hints sent in by one of our readers.) 

Do not allow waste material to accumulate in base- 
ment or attic. Old rags and papers piled in airless 
corners often cause fires. 


Recipes 


NOODLES AND STUFFED Eccs: Hard-boil six eggs, then 
cut in halves and remove yolks. Mash and season with 
mustard, salt, pepper and a little vinegar. Return to 
whites and press halves together. Boil a package of 
noodles, drain, and place in casserole. Place eggs even- 
ly in nests of noodles and pour over sauce made of but- 
ter, flour, salt and milk, cooked together, and sprinkle 
with grated cheese. Brown in moderate oven. 

CHOCOLATE TARTS: Melt 3 squares bitter chocolate 
and gradually add 1 cup boiling water. Mix together 
1 cup sugar, % cup flour and % teaspoon salt and add 
to chocolate mixture, blending well. Then add 2 eggs 
and beat well, and lastly, 1 cup evaporated milk. Cook 
until it thickens, add vanilla and chopped nuts, then 
pour into baked tart shells. 
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Children’s Corner 


Reunion 


“Fresh vegetables !”—“Fruits !”—“Flowers!” 
—These were the clamorous, rough cries of the 
peddlers as throngs of bargain-seekers idly 
roamed through the narrow market-place of a 
town in Scotland. All up and down the street 
could be found gaudy stands of peddlers, all of 
whom aimed to surpass each other in display. 

Among these legions of stands was old Pene- 
lope’s flower counter. Indeed, there were few 
patrons, and such as did come were not attract- 
ed by the cruel, miserly appearance of this 
flower-seller. The very gayety of the flowers 
seemed to bring out in contrast the sordidness 
of the place and its owner. Maybe, tho, the 
ones who stopped to buy flowers there were won 
by the sweet innocence of the little girl whose 
childish voice sang its song of “Flowers, pretty 
flowers, flowers for sale! Buy cheap!” and 
whose winsomeness bespoke a noble heart, yet 
one deprived of the influence of loving sym- 
pathy and congenial environment. Raised by 
Aunt Penelope, the child was denied recreation 
with other children; more than that, she was 
denied the love of a mother. It was Penelope 
who had cared for her since she could recall. 
Many a time had Penelope told her of the sud- 
den death of her father, and the consequent 
grief of her mother which caused her death; 
also did she blame her for having been thrown 
upon her care. As Penelope told the story, she 
was given the care of this little girl, Margue- 
rite, when she, Penelope, was young and beauti- 
ful and had it not been for a promise made to 
the dying mother to care for this child, Pene- 
lope might have married a rich and handsome 
nobleman. As it was, she was doomed to this 
life of daily toil with such meager remunera- 
tion. 

This particular day was the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Religion had come into 
Marguerite’s life in a queer manner. Two years 
ago, through the kindly interest of a Catholic 
neighbor, she had been secretly instructed in 
that religion, but had never had an opportunity 
of being received into the Church. Since then 
the good lady had moved away, and thus had 
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ceased the instructions in, but not the love for, 
the religion. Marguerite had learned to cherish 
a filial love and devotion toward the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, that silent, lonely Dweller of the 
Tabernacle. In the brief leisure moments giv- 
en her to run errands, the child always visited 
the nearby church. Today she felt a special 
longing for this privilege. Of course, she had 
no way of knowing what a great feast was be- 
ing celebrated. Somehow the pugnent odor of 
the place, the curiosity and coarse language of 
many of the people, filled her with loathing for 
it all, and with desire to do something to bring 
others to know “her dear Sacred Heart,” as 
she lovingly put it in her prayers. Penelope 
sat, as usual, behind the ill-arranged counter, 
while the girl stood before it, waiting for some 
customer to patronize them. At length the 
women roughly addressed her, “Here, young 
one, git yerself down to the bak’ry an’ git some 
rolls for dinner. None of yer confounded 
smartness, now,—be off, quick, an’ be back in a 
jiffy. I ain’t a-standin’ here all the day an’ you 
a-playin’ off. Git!” 

“Yes, Aunt Penelope!” was all the child 
could say. Yet her heart was racing with joy 
as she hurried down a narrow street that she 
might first visit Jesus. 


As she entered the big church, she noticed 
the many lights burning before the statue of 
the Sacred Heart. Stopping for a moment to 
gaze at the peaceful, holy scene before her— 
men, women, and children gathered in silent 
prayer—she was soon aware of the presence 
of a lady near her. When she looked toward 
the lady, she saw that she was using a crutch 
and her sad and lonely-looking countenance be- 
spoke a heart that had tasted great sorrow, but 
had not become embittered by the contact. In- 
stinctively the child approached her. The lady 
held out her hand, and said, “Lassie, wilt thou 
lead me to the altar?” 


Forgetful of all else except that request, Mar- 
guerite assisted her to the communion railing, 
where both knelt to pray. Suddenly the child 
thought of Penelope and cried, almost aloud, 
“Oh, I must go!” 
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In spite of consequences, the child felt it her 
duty to help this dear old lady, so slowly she 
guided her to the rear of the church. Then the 
lady whispered to her that she wished to speak 
to her, and accompanied the child to the street. 
There she asked her name and address. Simply 
and humbly the child told her these particulars, 
then added, “But Aunt Penelope says I am a 
very bad little girlk Oh! I know she will whip 
me for being gone so long!” The terrified look 
in her eyes told the lady that such punishment 
was usual. 


“Let us meet here tomorrow!” said the lady 
as Marguerite hastened to the bakery. 


It was then nearing noon, and the bakery was 
rather crowded. Marguerite had to wait quite 
long until her order was taken and filled. But 
as she quickly made her way back to the flower 
stand, she bravely determined to accept her 
punishment with a smile and offer it for the 
dear lady whom she had met today. 


(To be continued) 


Lil’ Jesus 


A Pickaninny’s Prayer to the Infant Jesus in the 
Tabernacle 


Li'l’ Jesus, here I be— 

Heard You came to look fo’ me.... 
Got here fas’ as I could spin. 

Sure You wants me to come in? 


Li'l’ Jesus, don’ You say, 
“Pickaninny, go ’way.” 

Ef You does, I’se sure to cry, 
Brak mah heart, an’ lak to die. 


Li'l’ Jesus, how You smile— 
Wise liks fo’ a li’l’ chile, 

Lak You looks inside to see 
What’s down in de heart o’ me. 


Li’l’ Jesus, ’spects You know 

Dat mah heart jes’ loves You so! 
Hopes You finds it fit an’ sweet, 
Fo’ to res’ here at Yo’ feet. 


Li’? Jesus, does You cry 

Sometimes fo’ Yo’ home up high? 
Mus’ be sad up heaven-way 

Sence You came down here to stay. 


Li'l’ Jesus, watch me do 
Everythin’ I can—fo’ You! 
You’—all came—to look fo’ me! 
*Cause I’se glad as I can be. 
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Be Strong! 


We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. "Tis God’s gift. 


Be strong 
Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name. 


Be strong 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long. 
Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 


Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 


Wise and Otherwise 


The music teacher had patiently explained 
to the little boy the meaning of a “rest” in mu- 
sic. The child repeated it after her, and seemed 
to know it. He began to play his piece but dis- 
regarded the rest. 

“Why, you didn’t stop for the rest?” 

“Oh, I’m not tired yet.” 


Johnny’s face was spotted with soot. His 
teacher told him to take his handkerchief to 
wipe the dirt from his face. 

“Oh, no,” Johnny replied, “my handkerchief 
is blessed.” 

“Blessed!” cried the amazed teacher. 

“Yes,” said Johnny, “I dropped it in the holy 
water bucket in church,” 


The teacher had given the class a lesson in 
first aid. On a test she asked the procedure to 
be followed should one’s clothing catch on fire. 

The confused pupil wrote, “Always keep cool. 
Lie down in a quiet, cool position. Roll in a 
blanket or rug, then jump out the window.” 


The music teacher was surprised at Tom- 
mie’s ability to play his piece so well after only 
two lessons. Proud that she had so pleased the 
boy with the selection of a piece, she questioned 
him as to why and how he learned it so rapidly. 

“Oh, I just hates this piece. But I figured it 
out this way: I figured that the sooner I 
learned this one, the sooner I’d be rid of it. So 
I practised ’specially hard. Now, I’m ready for 
the new piece.” 
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(Continued) 


From now on Father Jerome, the Sisters, and myself 
received money from the government, and we could pa 
for what we needed. We also built a neat little chur 
of brick, and though it must have cost several hundred 
dollars, we paid for it out of our salaries. We soon 
spoke in the Indian language and were liked. The 
Indians were saying: “Sinasapa wanwaste hi—A good 
Catholic priest has come.” 

From now on everything seemed to progress. That 
same fall, 1877, I think it was, Brothers Philip and 
Vital came to help us. Brother Philip took care of the 
cooking and _~ en, while Brother Vital took care of 
other things, like the clothing, cleaning up, and what- 
ever turned up. 


A PIONEER FARM SCHOOL 


So I was relieved of my great burden, but I soon had 
another field of occupation. I do not remember if all 
this happened in 1877 or in 1878. Anyhow, I was 
ordered to go sixteen miles from the agency with eleven 
of the ae go Indian boys to start a farm school as 
they called it. What idea in the world did I have of 
starting such a thing? I was clever enough to tackle 
it. So with my eleven boys I went to the place assigned 
to us. 

The first thing we did was to get a load of wood to 
cook with; then we cut the grass and wheat where we 
were to camp, and put up our wagon on an elevated 

lace so that in case of rain the water would flow away. 

e had bed sheets with us. We put up some posts 
around the wagon to put the sheets on. Then we gath- 
ered up the hay and weeds cut beforehand, and covered 
the pole with it. I doubt if even Robinson Crusoe made 
a stranger scene then we did, but everyone was happy. 
Then I started to cook supper. Water of course, was 
near at hand Missouri water. I kept the boys 
bus __ much of the time. The hay had to 
hauled ,and three of the boys went at it, changing about 
with the plowing, hauling hay, and ling logs for 
the house. Of course I gave them plenty of time to 
play too. 

By the tenth of October we had put up twenty-five 
tons of hay for our mules and oxen, had all our logs 
peeled, and were ready to put up our log shanty, four- 
teen feet by thirty-three feet with dirt roof on it. Fa- 
ther Jerome sent us a carpenter to quicken the job by 
putting in doors and windows. The last day of October 
we were just about to finish, and we wanted to move in 
after All Saints Day, when all of a sudden it turned 
cold, and all hands went to work to move everything 
to our newly built home. Our kitchen stove was put up 
beforehand. The boys pulled the wagon to where the 
logs were peeled, loaded up, and went to the house. 
We soon had a fire, and all felt comfortable. We had 
our house plastered with mud mixed with hay. It was 
really warm. One end of the house served for dor- 
mitory, and the other for kitchen, dining room, and 
play-room. Everybody felt at home; no runaways. 

These were the most sensible Indian boys I ever had 
to deal with. As far as I know they are all dead now, 
but one; his name is Kokobrvosica. I myself do not 
know what it means. You must think we did not pray; 
no. Not knowing any Indian prayers, I taught the 
boys the Our Father, the Hail Mary, and the Apostles’ 
Creed in English; we said them for morning and night 

rayers, and an Our Father before and after meals. 
undays we went sixteen miles to Fort Yates to Mass, 
and sometimes we had Mass during the week. 

Mr. Hughes, the agent at ey | Rock, was dis- 
missed a year later, and Father J. Stephan was ap- 


inted to the place. The following spring Father 

tephan had a one-story frame school house built to 
accommodate about sixty girls. He also built a frame 
house for the employees. Another larger log house was 
built to accommodate fifty boys. Father Chrysostom 
was our stationary priest for a time, and later Father 
Claude Ebner and Father Henry Hug. Father Jerome 
was stationed at Fort Yates. Out of this school at 
Standing Rock the later well known Father Martin 
Kenel School arose. 

In 1881 I left for St. Meinrad, accompanied by 
Brother Philip and two Indian boys, Fintan Manitoh- 
gna and Giles Tapetola. Fintan got sick and died about 
two years afterward. Giles studied four or five years, 
and then gave it up. Giles _ = school for many 
years with success among the Indians at Cheyenne 
Agency. 

St. MICHAEL’s MISSION 


In 1883 I was sent by the Rt. Rev. Abbot to Fort 
Totten, Devil’s Lake Agency, to assist Father Jerome 
Hunt, O. S. B., on his mission. The Gray Nuns from 
Montreal, Canada, came to this Mission in 1874. The 
took charge of a new brick building, used as a school. 
From 1874 until 1882 they had several chaplains.+ 
Father Jerome remained here as chaplain from 1882 
until his death in 1923. The Sisters had 60 girls, large 
and small, and 50 small boys to look after. A two- 
story frame building was put up for 25 bigger boys, 
and Father Jerome was in charge. 

The boys had hardly inhabited the new building, 
when they had to go back to their old log cabin again. 
In February, 1883, fire destroyed the brick building, 
and the Sisters and all the children were set out in 
the cold. The bigger boys went back to their old log 
hut again, and the Sisters, with about 50 children, took 
possession of the frame house. Today it is still a riddle 
to me how they could manage. The barn and bakery 
and laundry were not burned. 

The bakery was oy. The baker, Joe Fisher. 
baked the bread below, and about 20 or 30 boys had 
their beds on top. They could keep that warm in 
winter. But in summer it was too hot, and they had 
to take refuge in the big barn, and slept there. O what 
a time that was! Many a story could be told, if there 
was someone to relate it. The old Sisters are dead and 
gone now. The only Sister that went through some of 
these things ‘would be Sister Page, now nearly blind 
and feeble, in the Montreal convent. Well, Father 
Jerome had no place to say Mass on Sundays. The 
biggest room we had was the school room where we 
had an altar put up for Sunday. The whole house 
would be crammed from top to bottom. 

In the spring of 1884, Father Jerome made up his 
mind to build a little church. It was towards the end 
of February, the weather nice and warm and the snow 
melting fast. I went to Devil’s Lake with six teams of 
oxen to get lumber for our little church, each Indian 
driving his own team. We got across the lake all right, 
but coming home we had to meet three large cracks 
in the ice, three feet wide. We had to make a bridge 
over each one to get across. Well, we got home good 
and tired. 

A few days afterwards the carpenter was at hand 
to start the church. Of course, we could not make a 
foundation. We put down our sills, leveled them up, 
and up she went. I don’t remember what day Easter 
Sunday was that year. I only know we had Mass on 
Easter day. The outside frame was all up and the 
floor in it. Oh, what a glorious time! Everybody was 


4 Father Claude Ebner, O. S. B., had charge of this mission 
from 1878 to 18882, until Father Jerome came. 
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happy. The church was 30 by 60 feet and was finished 
that spring from our savi 

The fa oy of Devil’s Lake Agency now was building 
a new school house for the Sisters, and in 1886, I think, 
it was finished. The Sisters themselves built a larger 
church near the school to take care of the Fort Totten 
school children, over 300 of them, besides their own. 
The church always was filled on Sundays. They were 


. all Catholics. 


So the Sisters left St. Michael to go to Fort Totten 
Agency, seven miles away to the Seven Dolors church. 
Father Jerome and I were left at St. Michael’s with 
30 large boys. Father Jerome taught school and I did 
the outside work, such as farming, gardening, milking, 
and so on. Also a cook matron and laundress were 
hired by the government. 

The sisters’ school was separate and they were paid 
by the government too. Since two schools and churches 
were now established, it became pooctey for two 

riests to be here. In 1890, I think it was, the soldiers’ 
ort at Devil’s Lake was abandoned, and a large board- 
ing school was made for Indian children. So when the 
school at St. Michael’s was closed and transferred to 
the Agency, over 400 children had room to attend. 

During the period from 1886 to 1918, the following 

riests were each here for a short time: Father Claude 

bner, O. S. B., Father Fintan Widerkehr, O. S. B. 
Father Othmar Schneeberger, O. S. B., Father Paul 
Unmuessig, O. S. B., Father Aloysius Fischer, O. S. B., 
and Father Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Father Law- 
rence Hug, O. S. B., taught school at St. Michael’s for 
one year. He was sick, and died of consumption. 

Father Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., came in 1918. 
As Father Jerome was getting feeble, and could not see 
to everything, he was obli to have most ~~ <2} 
done by Father Ambrose. Father Jerome, after a 
lingering illness of five years, died December 27, 1923. 
Father Jerome in his last fourteen days was blind. He 
was patient and humble like a child. 

Alone now, Father Ambrose tended to the whole mis- 
sion. He said Mass on Sundays at the Seven Dolors 
church at 9:30 A. M., and then went to St. Michael’s 
to say his second Mass at 11:00 or 11:30 on one Sunday, 
and the following Sunday at Crow Hill. He was a 
busy man. 


A MIDNIGHT DISASTER 


On December 19, 1926, everyone was turned out of 
bed at midnight by a fire alarm. The roof of the 
kitchen was in flames. The building could have been 
saved, but for lack of water. The whole school burned 
down and the Seven Dolors church also. We saved 
all we could, beds, chairs, benches, and things we would 
need most. We got the Blessed Sacrament out of the 
church and all the vestments, the chalice, etc. All the 
children were taken to the Fort school and were taken 
care of by four or five Sisters. The hired men found 
room in the laundry. The rest of the Sisters found 
shelter in the priest’s house upstairs. Father Ambrose 
and I were lucky enough to find a mattress with some 
covering and we awaited daylight. It was not so very 
cold, so no one had to suffer. 

The next morning, Father Ambrose and I had to look 
up the things for the altar. After much searching, 
we found everything we needed. At the Fort school 
there is an assembly room large 4 to hold all and 
more, and we soon had an altar ready and sang high 
Mass as on other Sundays. That was the loneliest 
Christmas day I ever spent among the Indians. The 
children had their candy, cookies, and playthings, 
though, as on the other Christmas days. But the fun 
and good humor of other Christmas days were missing. 
b — — — Father Ambrose, with - 

elp o e ever-busy Sisters, began to write appeals 
for help all over the United States in the name of 
the Little Flower. I wonder that it beame a success. 
From everywhere the dollars, half dollars, quarters and 
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dimes came. In two years Father Ambrose was able to 
start St. Therese’s Little Flower school. 


In 1928 the cornerstone of the school was laid in 
memory of Sister St. Alfred. The school was finished 
in October, 1929, and was soon filled with little ones. 
And every year when school commences there are more 
children than can be taken in. The school might be 
three times as large as it is, and there would be chil- 
dren left out. The blessing of God was visibly noticed. 
God helped us through the Little Flower. 


BROTHER GILES’ Last APPEAL 
My dear friends and benefactors: Now all of you 


have om your mite for the Little Flower school. You 
all helped. No one got -e pee in the country God 
has blessed. How would it be if each of our benefactors 
would send in one dollar to the Little Flower school at 
St. Michael’s mission? As there are more than 7,000 
benefactors, and if each one would send one dollar, 
would that not be immense? That would make some 
church. The present church is so small that half the 
people cannot go in. Now be of kind heart, and each 
one try what he can do. This is my ambition in my 
old age to see a beautiful church arise in the wilder- 
ness where I spent over fifty years of my life. At 
present J am at home in the monastery, St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana, taking a rest, and if God 
will free me from my rheumatism and the ailments of 
old age, it may happen that I will go and visit the 
new church in the spring.® 
THE END. 

5 Sister St. Alfred died from injuries received in the midnight 
fire of December 19, 1926. 

6 God did free good Brother Giles from his rheumatism and the 
ailments of old age, but not in the way Brother first expected. 
If he visits the Dakotas in the spring, it will be in the spirit. 
On Mon night, March 4, 1935, Brother Giles received the reward 
of a monk and zealous missionary, eternal rest. Shortly 
before the end, Abbot Ignatius told Brother Giles that the com- 
munity would pray for recovery: “No, no, not for that,” he 
said simply, “just for a happy death.” 


Father Abbot’s Page 
(Continued from page 35) 


No chant book was ever published that cost 
so much time and labor as this one. It is the 
most reliably authentic collection of chant melo- 
dies ever put into one book. The Antiphonale 
Monasticum is in accordance with the rule and 
principles discovered by and followed by Dom 
Mocquereau in all his teachings on Chant. For 
these reasons the book has an intrinsic value 
that should merit for it a place in every library. 
However, it will have a definitely practical 
value in the numerous Abbeys and Convents of 
the Benedictine Order where it will be studied 
and used as a means of closer contact with the 
Church of the early centuries. How impatient- 
ly did the many Benedictine Communities wait 
for this long-needed Antiphonary while Soles- 
mes was spending four years in reading proof 
sheets and making final corrections. Now at 
last we can enjoy the advantages that come 
from Solesmes’s rich fund of manuscripts and 
Solesmes’s tireless analysis and able evalua- 
tion of these manuscripts. May our use of the 
“Antiphonale Monasticum” not be without a 
becoming feeling of gratitude towards the men 
who have so unselfishly labored for God’s glory 
and also our own advantage. 












Comrades of the Mamertine 
(Continued from page 47) 


ject. Here comes Dion Cassius and you know 
how he raves about anything Christian.” 

“Hello, Tullius and Camillus; Why so glum? 
There’s news to be happy over. The Roman 
Empire is rid of Peter and Paul. I watched the 
crucifixion of the old Jew near the obelisk in 
Nero’s gardens. Crucified him upside down 
they did. Paul was beheaded outside the 
walls. Seems he claimed the right to die as a 
Roman.” 

The two friends showed little enthusiasm. 
Camillus ventured a question. “Any news of 
Pompo?” 

“Pompo!” Cassius grunted disgustedly. “Do 
you know that that fool Pompo was strangled 
in the Tullianum for professing himself a 
Christian?” ‘ 


Philosophy---Pagan Ethics 
(Continued from page 41) 


tions clearly, still we can say that Socrates 
places the happiness of man in God, as far as 
the next life is concerned. For he admits re- 
wards and punishments in the future life, but 
does not say in what they consist. However, 
the soul will have greater intellectual capacity 
and thus can contemplate God more perfectly. 

Socrates also speaks somewhat obscurely 
concerning the object of beatitude or happiness 
in this life. Since he admits rewards and 
punishments in the next life, we may say that 
he implicitly holds that objective beatitude in 
this life consists in striving for the rewards 
after this life. Now, according to Christian 
ethics, striving for the rewards in the next 
life is accomplished by the knowledge and love 
of God as well as by the practice of virtue. It 
seems that Socrates teaches the same thing, for 
he expressly states that happiness in this life 
is found in knowledge. Of course, here falls 
the question as to what kind of knowledge Soc- 
rates means. It is very probable that he means 


knowledge of God and knowledge of the means 
of attaining God, viz., virtues. 
Socrates virtue is knowledge. 
edge of the laws of nature. 
As to the norm of morality, i.e., the ultimate 


In fact, for 
Virtue is knowl- 
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reason why a human act is good or bad, Soc- 
rates condems every ethical doctrine that has 
for its supreme norm a subjective one, for 
instance, a mere opinion, or sentimentality. He 
also rejects an objective norm if it is merely a 
created one, ie., he rejects Utilitarianism. 
Through the laws of nature things are good or 
bad in themselves. Since Socrates teaches that 
God impressed these laws on nature and man, 
he implicitly teaches that God is the supreme 
norm or criterion of morality. 

(To be continued) 


Benedictine Notes 


(Continued from page 53) 


and was widely known for the interest he manifested | 


in the Central Verein and the Catholic Union. Father 
Placidus was born in Baden, Germany, June 25, 1869. 
On December 25, 1892, he was professed at New Subiaco 
Abbey, and on May 8, 1896, he was ordained to the 
priesthood. : 

—Father Thomas Hanley, O. S. B., a priest of St. 
Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington, since February 
27, 1926, who made his course in philosophy at Rome, 
has now obtained from the Catholic University at 
Washington the doctorate in philosophy in history. 
“Pope Boniface VIII and the Crusade” was the topic 
of his thesis. 

—The Very Rev. Frederic M. Dunne, O. C. S. O., 
Prior of the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani in Ken- 
tucky since two months after his ordination in 1901, 
was chosen February 6th by the chapter of his abbey to 
succeed the late Abbot Edmond Obrecht. Abbot-elect 
Frederic was born in Ohio April 25, 1874. Twenty 
years later he entered Gethsemani Abbey and on March 
1, 1901, was ordained a priest. Dom Corentin Guyader, 
Abbot of Melleray in France, presided at the election 
and installed the Abbot-elect. The solemn abbatial 
blessing took place May ist. Abbot Frederic’s father 
became a Trappist lay brother two years previous to 
his death in 1878. 

—Sisters Regina Baska, O. S. B., and Mary Paul 
Goetz, O. S. B., of St. Scholastica’s Convent at Atchison, 
Kansas, both returned recently from the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, D. C., where they had completed 
their work for doctorates. The former majored in 
history; the latter, in German. Sister Regina chose 
as the topic of her dissertation “The Benedictine Con- 
gregation of St. Scholastica.” This Congregation, 
which is composed of eleven convents, was erected by 
a decree of the Holy See under date of February 25, 
1922. The constitutions of the congregation were ap- 
proved July 10, 1930. A Superior General and her 
council are elected for six years. However, each con- 
vent of the congregation maintains its own chapter, 
novitiate, and administration according to the regula- 
tions of St. Benedict. While a number of hospitals 
and other institutions are conducted by these convents, 
their principal occupation is the education of youth. 
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Communications from Our Readers 


St. Vincent Archabbey 


Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
April 4, 1935. 
Dear Confrere: 

Here is a little surprise from somebody for you, in 
the form of a letter.—First of all, let me congratulate 
you on your excellent articles on Philosophy in THE 
GRAIL. I had given some of my History of Phil. 
students a paper to write (In Latin) on the soul in 
the 17th century. They said the subject was too broad 
to boil down, so I showed them how you had boiled 
down the same subject in dealing with a much longer 
space of time. If you happen to have any extra copies 
of your articles, I’d be glad to have them. THE GRAIL 
goes into our recreation room, it goes out too.... and 
that is the last it is ever seen.—Then too, if you could 
get me a copy of THE GRAIL for Nov. 1933 (for the 
‘Pax Benedictina’) I’d be very glad. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. Blase, O. S. B. 


Abulug, Cagayan, 
Philippine Islands, 
March 17, 1935. 

The Editor Of “The Grail”, 

Benedictine Fathers, 

St. Meinrad, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Rev. and dear Father, 


Please enroll me as a member of “The International 
Eucharistic League For The Union Of Christendom”. 
With all my heart I wish to join it. 

I am a Catholic Priest working in this parish of 
Abulug, Cagayan, Philippine Islands, with some mis- 
sion work in a neighboring town which has no resident 
priest and where unfortunately abound Aglipayans,— 
a schismatic body trying to nationalize religion and the 
Church in the Philippines, which is of course, a real 
devil’s work as you see. Joining your organization, 
the conversion of those misguided people in my mis- 
sion will be undoubtedly prayed for by the members of 
the League. In fact I long above all for the “home- 
coming” of those Aglipayans led astray by self-appoint- 
ed pastors who are evidently false prophets. 

In this connection may I beg you, dear Reverend 
Father, some favor? I am in need of Catholic litera- 
ture such as Catholic books, periodicals and magazines 
for the enlightenment of those Aglipayans in my mis- 
sion. Please publish this letter in your magazine “The 
Grail” so that generous souls may come to know this 
need of mine and help me in this regard. They can 
just send or remail anything to me at Abulug, Caga- 
yan, Philippine Islands. Whatever can be sent will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Imploring God’s blessings for the League and your 
magazine and thanking you most sincerely for your 
attention, I am 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Rev.) Fr. Salvador Baua, 
Catholic Priest. 
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Books Received 


The Story of a Mother, By Rev. Thomas David Wil- 
liams, will refresh those readers whose standards have 
been distorted by a surfeit of sensational reading. This 
is the naive biography of a Christian mother who did 
nothing more sensational than give us a heroic example 
of motherhood. While the story abounds in interesting 
incidents, the narrative itself is but commonplace. 
Action is slow and the dialogue has in it more of the 
formality of a set speech than the spontaneity of con- 
versation. What the biography lacks in style it more 
than atones for in the heroic subject; that it is writ- 
ten with the love that only a son could feel in telling 
the story of his mother is only one of its charms. The 
concluding pages make The Story of a Mother a timely 
commentary on filial piety, a shining virtue in our age 
of irreverence. Benziger Bros. Net. $1.75. w. S. 


A Victim of the Seal of Confession, The Tragic Story 
of Father Andrew Faulhaber, by Rt. Rev. Nicholas 
Pfeil, D. D. One of the many heroic tragic tales of a 
priest’s fidelity to the seal of Confession. A shining 
example! Will fill any heart with trust and gratitude 
in God’s great gift, the sacred seal of Confession. 
Catholic Bureau. Cath. C. V. of America. St. Louis. 

S. M. C. 


The Saddest and Gladdest of Days, by the Reverend 
Father Camillus, C. P., the Sign Press, Union City, 
New Jersey. Postpaid $1.10. 

Into the seven Words on the Cross the gifted author 
has written for you a comforting personal message 
needed so badly in these days of depression. Every 
lover of literature will appreciate the poetic beauty of 
Father Camillus’ prose, and every devout Catholic will 
quickly sense the author’s graphic power in picturing 
the-Passion. However, developing his meditation of 
the words, “This day thou shalt be with Me in Para- 
dise” I believe the author is guilty of exaggeration. He 
writes: “Not one of those around the Cross had even a 
kindly thought for Him.” But we read in Scripture: 
“There stood by the Cross of Jesus His Mother, and 
His Mother’s sister, Mary Cleophas and Mary Mag- 
delen.” Father Camillus’ theme, so originally developed, 
is that Good Friday was the saddest and gladdest of 
days: saddest, because on that day man did his worst 
to God; gladdest, because it was then that God gave 
His best to man. W. S. 


From The Queen’s Work, St. Louis: 

The Successful Failure, by Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 
The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. Price ten cents. 

What of Lawful Birth Control, by Daniel A. Lord, 
S. J. 

It’s the Greatest Gift, by H. O’H. Walker, S. J. 


My Faith, What does it mean to me? By Dom Hilaire 
Duesberg, O. S. B. Translated by Ada Lane, B. A. 
Oxon. Benziger Brothers. Price net, $2.00. 

This book is written in praise of the Catholic Church. 
So many do not appreciate her. The reader will be 
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forced to think and will gain a greater knowledge of 
his religion. It is especially important in our days of 
indifference and materialism. Though a translation, 
the reader will find no difficulty in obtaining the true 
meaning of the author. A. B. 


The Gospel in Action. The Third Order Secular of 
St. Francis and Christian Social Reform. By Paul R. 
Martin, A. M. The Bruce Publishing Company. Price 
$2.50. 

In this volume the author, a consultor of the Third 
Order Secular of St. Francis, instructs us how the 
social and religious regeneration of society could be 
accomplished. This work attempts to apply the prin- 
ciples of that secular Order as a remedy for the basic 
social evils of our time. It presents a vast store of 
information hitherto found in many books and many 
languages. In the Appendix we find all the important 
Ecclesiastical documents bearing on the Third Order. 

A. B. 


The Divine Savior. A Presentation of Our Lord’s 
Earthly Mission. Serving to Make Him Better known 
and Loved, by Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S. D. S. Author 
of Talks to Boys and Girls, Holy Mass, etc. Profusely 
Illustrated. Benziger Brothers. Price net, $1.00, post- 
age 10¢. 

The Rev. author shows us in this book Christ as God 
and man. In short considerations on the various phases 
of Christ he depicts the life of Christ on earth. Not 
only docs he show us the Catholic doctrine of the mat- 
ter, but brings out especially the humility and kindness 
of the Savior. Illustrations well selected illumine the 
text. The reader will find ample food for meditation. 

A. B. 


The Art of Living with God, by His Excellency the 
Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, D. D., Bishop of St. Cloud. 
Benziger Brothers. 

A very practical instruction on divine grace. It 
treats of divine grace in general and of the individual 
sacraments; in a brief and popular manner the work- 
ings of the Holy Ghost in the human soul are described. 
In the Appendix we find questions on the text, which 
makes the book very practical for catechetical instruc- 
tions. A. B. 


Published 


Devotion to the Infant Jesus of Prague. 
by the Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, 
Clyde, Mo. 


Friends of this devotion will welcome this little book- 


let. It contains the history of the devotion, grants 
of help for those who practiced it, prayers to the holy 
Infant. A. B. 


In Sacristy and Sanctuary by Rev. William A. 
O’Brien, Author of “How to Serve Low Mass.” Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Price net, $1.50. 

This manual! in a simple way shows the sacristan 
what is required for the different functions. It includes 
every ceremony that occurs in the course of the eccle- 
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siastical year in the average parish. It is well supplied 
with illustrations of the different vessels, vestments, 
etc., used at the different services. A. B. 


My Brother, the Mary Knoll Missionary. A life of 
the Rev. Daniel Leo McShane, M. M., by Rev. John 
Francis McShane, Abbey Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

America now gives its quota for foreign missions; 
among others, Mary Knoll mission house is not the 
least, the Reverend author gives us an interesting and 
inspiring account of the life of his Rev. brother who 
consecrated himself to the foreign mission and gave his 
life after a short but very successful work among the 
Chinese. It is well written, interspersed with poems of 
the gifted pen of the author. Many illustrations give 
us a better understanding of the work. A. B. 


Maria Teresa Countess Ledochowski. Published by 
the Sodality of Saint Peter Claver, 3624 W. Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

This is the life-story of a woman who earnestly © 
labored for the foreign missions in Africa. She is the 
foundress and the first directress of the sodality of 
Saint Peter Claver. Though not yet canonized one 
perusing the book will be convinced of her sanctity. 
Her name is but second to the great apostle of the 
African missions Cardinal Lavigerie. In the appendix | 
we find many favors granted through her intercession. 

A. B. 





Daughters of Good Families 
(18 to 25 years of age) 


who have the vocation for a religious life and 
wish to dedicate themselves to the Divine Heart 
of Jesus for the Salvation of Souls will be re- 
ceived by the Carmelites of the Divine Heart 
of Jesus, Provincial House, 1214 Kavanaugh 
pl., Wauwatosa, Wis. 





Our Scholarships 
MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $4049.22. Total: $4049.22. 


St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3660.40. Total: $3660.40. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3607.96. K. A. R., Ala., $3; Mrs. V. S., Ky., 
25¢. Total: $3611.21. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3310.39. J. F. L., Ky., $1. Total: $3311.39. 


Grail Building Fund 


Massachusetts: M. A. S., $1; Michigan. 
Mrs. S. G., $2; Wisconsin: C. K., $3. 
Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Mr. & 








